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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The New Archbishop of Westminster 


"[ appointment of Dr. Bernard Griffin to 

Westminster may have come at first as a surprise, but it 
was a surprise soon wreathed in happy auguries. For in 
him youth is mated with experience ; energy with tact and charm 
of manner ; a thorough knowledge of Church law and administration 
with a keen sensitiveness to the major problems of to-day. Born 
just before the turn of the century, the new archbishop was educated 
at Cotton College in the Midlands ; he served for a time as a volunteer 
in the Royal Naval Air Force ; he studied for the priesthood, first 
at Oscott and then in Rome. He was a student at the English 
College from 1921-1926 when the late Cardinal Hinsley, his prede- 
cessor at Westminster, was Rector, and he attended lectures at the 
Gregorian University. He was ordained in 1924, spent a sixth 
Roman year, from 1926-1927, at the Beda College, and returned to 
England in 1927, having taken a double doctorate, in theology and 
Canon Law. He was initiated at once into the methods and technique 
of administration as secretary to Archbishop McIntyre from 1927- 
1929 and to the present Archbishop of Birmingham, from 1929 until 
1937. He was Chancellor of the archdiocese from 1929 till 1938, 
when he was consecrated duxiliary bishop, with the titular see of 
Abya. The new archbishop has already had considerable experience 
of the working and the problems of a large archdiocese. For the 
last six years he has been the administrator of the large orphanages 
at Coleshill, Birmingham, and his farewell to Birmingham took 
the form of a last visit to the children on whose care he has lavished 
so much solicitude since 1937. The secular Press seized at once on 
a short pronouncement of the new archbishop that he would work 
- vigorously for measures of social reform and was particularly interested 
in the Youth Question. At a recent Leaders’ Training Course in 
Birmingham Dr. Griffin spoke as follows : 

It will be a great waste of time, money and energy if, when our 
children leave school, we are unprepared to guide and direct them 
during the most critical period of their lives. We must admit that 
in the past we have done very little for our young people on their 
leaving school, and although attempts have been made, these have 
been sporadic, and we have been only too ready to admit. failure. 
This is an entirely wrong mentality with which to approach the 
problem. We know there are difficulties, we know it is hard to find 
suitable leaders and suitable premises, but because a thing is difficult 
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we must not say it is impossible. . . . Is it too much to hope that 
some form of Catholic Youth organization should be established in 
every parish and should be considered as essential as the Catholic 


school ? 


The Enthronement 

HE enthronement took place in Westminster Cathedral on 

January 18th, and the ceremony was directed according to a 
Pontifical used at Canterbury in the early fifteenth century. The 
ceremony was somewhat shortened because the Pallium had not yet 
arrived from Rome. The Provost, with the Chapter, met the 
archbishop at the Great Door. There he knelt in prayer in the 
porch, and then the procession moved up the nave to the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament and thence to the high altar, the archbishop 
giving his blessing to either side as he processed. Then followed the 
solemn Te Deum in gratitude for the new pastor animarum. While 
Terce was sung in choir, the archbishop vested in the Lady Chapel ; 
Terce over, the procession returned to the sanctuary for the enthrone- 
ment. The Provost read the formula of enthronement ; the members 
of the Cathedral Chapter and the Cathedral clergy, representing 
the priests of the archdiocese, paid their homage to their new sacerdos 
magnus. High Mass followed: the allocution was read from the 
throne after the gospel, and the papal blessing was given at the end 
of Mass. 

The allocution has been pririted in full in all the Catholic weekly 
papers so that there is little need to dwell upon it now at length. 
A few points, however, on which the archbishop laid particular 
emphasis, may once again be stressed. One of the pressing needs 
of Church and country, he insisted, is “the revival of Christian 
family life.” ‘* A nation depends for its well-being on sound Christian 
family life, and therefore we should endeavour to remove all those 
obstacles that exist to the restoration of sound family life.” After 
touching upon the evils of divorce, birth-prevention and bad literature, 
he turned to the positive and constructive measures that will assist 
the re-establishment of family life in Britain. Such the removal 
of slum areas, the provision of adequate houses and a system of family 
allowances. Finally, the allocution referred to the Education Bill, 
the second reading of which was commenced on the day following 
the enthronement, and appealed to the people of Britain for a more 
satisfactory and just treatment of Catholic schools. Catholics, he 
assured them, “ appeal to the sense of justice of the people of this 
country to see that, as a religious minority, they are not penalized. 
They have laboured, sweated, suffered and died during this war 
for their country’s good, equally with others, and in justice they 
claim to have the same right to equal treatment in the vital and 
absorbing duty of the education of their children.” England, the 
archbishop concluded, ‘‘ has, during this war, faced a crisis unique 
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in her history, and she has not failed. May we hope and pray that 
she will face the post-war problems, however difficult, with the same 
assurance, the same determination, the same confidence, and, above 
all, with the same trust in the power of God and the efficacy of prayer.” 


Poland’s Frontiers 
HE entry of Soviet troops into Poland raises the question of 
Poland’s Eastern frontiers. The war began with the German 
seizure of Danzig and the invasion of Poland from the West. There 
we had given a guarantee of Polish independence and territorial 
integrity, and we honoured that guarantee. The Poles were our 
first allies to fight in this war, and they have proved faithful allies. 
They have fought gallantly, they have resisted with amazing tenacity 
every German effort to intimidate or conciliate them. ‘Consequently, 
we owe to the Poles a particular debt of recognition and gratitude. 
In September, 1939, we made their interests our interests; we 
cannot in decency and honour now dissociate ourselves from the 
ties and links that then were woven. Because of this, we deplore 
all the more the glib advice offered to the Polish Government and 
people, in certain British papers, to make their peace as best they 
may with the Soviet Government, and accept here and now a new 
frontier further West, possibly the “ Curzon line” that was under 
discussion in 1919 and 1920. We also deplore the ill-mannered 
habit into which B.B.C. announcers have fallen of referring to the 
“ 1939 Polish frontier.” It was Poland’s Eastern frontier in 1939 ; 
and, in the eyes of the British Government, it is Poland’s Eastern 
frontier in 1944. Memories are frequently short, and dangerously 
short. Therefore, there is point in recalling an address made by 
Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary, just before the outbreak of 
war, and amplified that same day in a nation-wide broadcast. 
German-Polish relations, he declared, gave little trouble until the 
German-Polish agreement, signed in 1934, was suddenly brought 
to an end in April, 1939. He emphasized the fact that “ the real 
difficulty springs from much deeper causes. The life of all nations 
- depends in the last resort upon mutual respect for one another's rights, 
and reasonable confidence that they can each live their life in their own way, 
provided they do not interfere with their neighbours’ right to do the 
same.” Lord Halifax then referred to the Russo-German Pact, 
which had been concluded that very morning, and once more asserted 
that this ‘‘ could make no difference to the understanding given by 
His Majesty’s Government to Poland, to which no condition was 
attached as to agreement with Russia.” After treating of this specific 
issue, he went on to stress the British point of view : 
The adjustment of differences by negotiation and not by force ; 


respect for the pledged word; these are the principles which seem 
to us vital for the peaceful and orderly life of nations. And these 
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are the things, nothing less, which if trouble comes, we are concerned 
to defend. 

In his speech to the Lords he had been at pains to insist upon 
the fact that “those who say the fate of European nations is no 
concern of ours” certainly forget “‘ that in failing to uphold the 
liberties of others we run great risk of betraying the principle of 
liberty itself, and with it our own freedom and independence.” 

In other words, we entered into the war not because we considered 
that Poland’s Western frontiers were necessarily sacrosanct but because 
it was our profound conviction that a unilateral and violent revision 
of those frontiers meant death to international order. Poland’s 
Eastern frontiers are now in question. It is conceivable that they 
may need some revision. Of the historical and geographical position 
I shall speak later. But, just now, this is not the main point. The 
point is that we cannot in 1944, as we did not in 1939, acquiesce in 
a unilateral and violent settlement of the frontier question, even 
when the other Power concerned is an ally, to whose military efforts 
and achievement we are so deeply indebted. Appeasement—that 
was the policy we were compelled to adopt in 1938, at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia ; and since that date the word “ appeasement ” 
has degenerated into a term of abuse. Would it be any better or 
more honourable now, in favour this time of Soviet Russia, not Nazi 
Germany, and at the expense of Poland? Our principal hope for 
a post-war world order to secure international peace and reconstruction 
lies in the honest and effective co-operation of Britain, the United 
States and Russia, as the powerful nucleus around which other 
Powers can gather and group themselves. This means that these 
three Great Powers must always and everywhere regulate their 
international behaviour along the two lines laid down, on the eve 
of this war, in Lord Halifax’s address: namely, negotiation and 
“not force, and respect for the pledged word. Otherwise the prospects 
for post-war order and security are very uncertain and frightening. 


A Serious Problem 


NE serious reason for. anxiety is the tendency of the Soviet 

Press to appeal to the people of other countries over the heads 
of their legitimate Governments. We are clear that any attempt 
to influence our national policy through men more devoted to 
Russian than British interests would be resented and stopped. On 
the Continent there is much anarchy and chaos ;_ there will be more 
of it before order can be restored. The existence of underground 
movements breeds, inevitably, a spirit of lawlessness and revolution, 
however much the leaders endeavour to restrain this. Consequently, 
it is imperative that legitimate Governments which have continued 
to exist and to function as best they could and can should not be 
weakened, still less be set aside. Yugoslav partisans under Josip 
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Broz, known as Tito, are resisting the Germans vigorously ;* Britain 


is supplying them with arms, and a British brigadier is at Tito’s 


headquarters. With their military efforts we have every sympathy. | 


But their leaders have not confined themselves to this military resist- 
ance. They have made plans for the future dismemberment of 
Yugoslavia into seven regions—a measure aimed at the Serbs who 
will have little or nothing to do with these partisans who are Croat 
and Slovene peasants, under the leadership mainly of Communists. 
They have recently declared that they no longer recognize the 
authority of King Peter or of the Yugoslav Government in Cairo. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that far too many individuals and 
political groups on the Continent are more concerned with manceuvring 
for political position after the war than with the military situation 
here and now. For, whatever criticism may be levelled at the members 
of the Cairo Government, they are still the only legitimate Govern- 
ment, just as King Peter remains the natural centre of Serbian and 
Yugoslav unity. Our Yugoslavian news comes through channels 
that require careful watching. In Greece also national resistance 
to the Germans has been gravely jeopardised by dissension and 
actual warfare between various political groups. Two broadcast 
appeals to the Greek patriotic movements have recently been made 
by the Greek Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, and it is hoped that they 
will have had their effect. 

The continued absence of relations between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the legitimate Polish Government in London is as ominous 
as it is unfortunate. Britain and the United States are working to 
re-establish these relations ; ‘the Poles have asserted their willingness 
to resume them ; and Russia has frequently declared that she is in 
favour of a strong and independent Poland. Many factors bar the 
way to jan easy solution. Among them—the varying frontier 
claims, with their background in history ; the centuries-old tension 
between Poles and Russians ; -the radical spiritual and cultural 
difference between a fundamentally Catholic people and their neigh- 
bours indoctrinated in twenty years of official atheism ;_ to say nothing 
of Polish experiences under Soviet occupation from 1939 to 1941. 
When our journalists glibly advise the Poles to give way at once 
to the Soviet’s frontier demands, they should be reminded that 
Soviet Russia has amends to make before there can be a genuine 
discussion and solution of these frontier difficulties. These amends 
must include: the recognition of the legitimate Polish Government, 
the abandonment of any attempt to substitute for it within Poland 
a pro-Soviet puppet regime, under Madame Wassilievska or anybody 
else, and a willingness to submit these problems to an Inter-Allied 
tribunal, after the war or, since the Poles have made this suggestion, 
even sooner. The peoples of the Continent are watching very care- 
fully the Polish question. To them it will be the first great test of 
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Allied sincerity. In the Atlantic Charter and in the Four Freedoms 
the Allies have set forth noble purposes and promises. The peoples 
of Europe are anxious to see whether we mean to put them into effect 
or to compromise and wriggle round them. 


These Disputed Provinces 


IRROBABLY the happiest political consequence of the 1914-1918 

war was the resurrection of Poland. The Poles are a people 
with a great and historic past ; they are a Christian people, they 
were part of Christendom. The late eighteenth century partitions 
of Poland between Russia, Prussia and Austria that were accepted 
as definitive by the Congress of Vienna must be reckoned among 
the major crimes of modern history. At the close of the fifteenth 
century the map of Europe shows a combined Polish-Lithuanian 
State (the two countries were formally united by the Act of Lublin 
in 1569) stretching from the Baltic almost to the Crimea, and east- 
wards from Cracow, to include the town of Kiev and the whole of 
the basin of the Dnieper. The only considerable enclave in this 
vast territory was the land held by the Knights of the Teutonic Order 
in part of what is now East Prussia. In 1466 even this region became 
a fief of the Polish king. Out of this Teutonic nucleus came Prussia ; 
to the East, Russia grew stronger and more organized under the 
Moscow princes, after the Tartar wave had finally been withdrawn. 
Pressure was applied to Poland from all sides, and the Poles were 
compelled to abandon some of their frontier districts. None the less, 
in 1772—the year of the first partition—Poland still held a great 
domain which extended from the Baltic to the Dniester and the 
Carpathians and, running East and West, from the Dnieper almost 
to the river Oder. The tradition of Poland is therefore the tradition 
of a large country, bestriding Europe from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
In 1772 began those iniquitous political bargains between the rulers 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria which, taking their origin from disunion 
and weakness within the Polish kingdom, gradually reduced Poland 
to slavery. Then came—after a century and a half of oppression, 
especially from Prussia and Russia—the revival of 1918; and no 
event in modern history deserves richer welcome or involves greater 
significance. Poland, though one scarcely realised it then, was 
the real test-standard of 1914-1918 ; .it remains, even more explicitly, 
the test-standard of this war. Nearly thirty years ago, the independ- 
ence of Poland was acknowledged in a Joint Allied Note of December 
20th, 1916; it was also recognized by the Russian Provisional 
Government set up in 1917. On November roth, 1918, Pilsudski 
arrived in Warsaw and the Council of Regency declared that the 
German occupation had ceased to exist. Meanwhile, the thirteenth 
of President Wilson’s Peace Points had laid it down that “ an independ- 
ent Polish State should be erected which should include the territories 
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inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which should be 
assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international convenant.” - This thirteenth point of the American 
President, though magnificent in its inspiration, led to tangled dis- 
cussion at Versailles. For well over a century there had been foreign 
infiltration into what was in the past Polish land. Prussia, under 
Bismarck, had deliberately adopted the policy of colonization on 
Polish soil. Naturally, the’ Poles hoped they might recover the 
frontiers of 1772 ; they desired also a common frontier with Rumania 
and hoped for a new union with Lithuania. Poland’s Western borders 
were soon determined, though I doubt whether the Poles were 
satisfied. The provision of a “ Polish Corridor” scarcely secured 
that access to the sea on which President Wilson had insisted. The 
thorny question of Silesia was determined by a plebiscite, with which 


neither Poles nor Germans were content. As regards the East, the 


Peace Conference was bewildered. Russia was then in a state of 
anarchy and Versailles had no contact with the Bolsheviks. None 
the less, the Conference examined the Eastern question and, in 
December 1919, suggested a line of demarcation that was accepted 
by the Supreme Council without prejudice to the final allotment of territory 
farther East. This line of demarcation was the so-called ‘‘ Curzon 


Line’’ : it was an artificial limit beyond which the Allies decided the : 


Bolshevik troops would not be permitted to advance westwards, and 
it was never intended as a definitive frontier. At the moment 
when it was proposed, it ran West of the line that the Poles were 
actually holding against the Bolsheviks. A Polish offensive carried 
the Polish armies to the gates of Kiev; a Russian counter attack 
threw them back to‘ the outskirts of Warsaw. The battle of Warsaw 
was eventually won by Pilsudski (it has been ranked as the sixteenth 
decisive battle of the world) and the Soviet armies were compelled 
to withdraw beyond Minsk and Brest-Litovsk. A treaty was concluded 
between Poland and Russia on October 12th, 1920, and Poland’s 

Eastern borders were fixed, by mutual agreement, where they stood 
in September, 1939. Between 1920 and 1939 this Eastern frontier 
of Poland was never challenged by the Soviet Government. 


The Ukraine 


HE problem of Poland’s frontiers towards the East brings us to 

one of the most complicated questions of Europe, namely 
that of the Ukrainians and the Ukraine. The word Ukraine means 
little ;_ it is just “‘ frontier ’ and it originally referred to the borderland 
situated between the Russians, Poles and Turks. From the mid- 
nineteenth century there existed a Ukrainian nationalist movement 
which was, on the whole, anti-Russian. But, even at the close of the 
1914-1918 war, it claimed nothing more than a federal autonomy. 
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With the break-up of Czarist Russia, the Ukrainians formed a Central 
Assembly or Rada in 1917 ; subsequently they proclaimed a Ukrainian 
People’s Republic and they insisted on sending their own representative 
to the peace negotiations between Germans and Russians at Brest- 
Litovsk. After March, 1918, German forces occupied the whole 
of the Ukraine, and the German defeat was followed by chaos and 
confusion there. At one period the Ukrainians were fighting against 
both the Poles and the Bolsheviks. By the peace treaty of. Riga 
(between Poles and Russians) Polish sovereignty was recognized 
over the mainly Ukrainian districts of Podlesia and Volhynia, while 
at the same time a Ukrainian Republic was recognized which, 
in 1923, became a constituent member of the Union of Soviet Republics. 
In addition to these two districts, Eastern Galicia came under Polish 
rule. According to the census taken in 1930, out of a total of just 
over six million inhabitants in Eastern Galicia there were 47 per cent. 
Poles ; 18 per cent. Ruthenes (that is Uniats, and therefore Catholics, 
united with the Holy See) and only 27 per cent. Ukrainians. In 
Podlesia and Volhynia the percentage of Poles was admittedly smaller, 
reaching merely to 16. But throughout, the percentage of Poles in 
the towns was distinctly higher. In the province of Lwéw, for 
example, there were 63 per cent. Poles, 23.7 per cent. Jews, and 
only 12.1 per cent. of Ukrainians and Ruthenes combined. It has 
been argued that the revived Polish State did not always treat its 
minorities fairly. Surely excuses can be found for a Government 
called into being out of the underground of resistance for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years. The fact is that, after 1934, there 
were many and remarkable improvements. In that year an agreement 
was reached which included: the establishment of a Ukrainian 
university at Lwéw; State financial aid for Ukrainian cultural 
and co-operative institutions ; agrarian reform prohibiting Polish 
colonization in definitely Ukrainian areas ; the appointment of 
Ukrainians to posts in the civil service and the army. People who 
tend to press objections against Polish rule would be well advised 
to look at Russia’s record. The Russian occupation of part of the 
Ukraine was characterised from the start by a policy of intense 
russification and by an exploitation of the peasantry which was 
completely Ukrainian. This led to insurrections and eventually 
to the terrible famines of 1921-1922. From 1929 onwards a further 
policy was put into effect against the people of the Ukraine. The 
Ukrainian Church was dissolved ; many Ukrainian leaders were 
executed ; and peasant, especially Kulak, resistance was broken 
through mass arrests and transportations. And this repressive 
action against the Ukrainians continued until the outbreak of the war. 
The Ukraine is the granary of Russia but nevertheless there has 
been horrible famine there, owing to Soviet policy dictated from 
Moscow. The Ukraine has never been Communist in spirit. Census 
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figures for 1926 showed 134,034 members of the Communist party. 
The figure grew but it fell from 600,000 in 1933 to 300,000 in 1936. 
The question of settling frontiers here is fraught with immense 
difficulties. Any rapid acceptance of the ‘“ Curzon Line’”’ would 
transfer to Soviet authority five or six million Poles and just as many 
Uniat, that is Catholic, Ruthenes. A peace conference after the 
war may have the knowledge and authority to make alterations in 
the 1920-1939 frontiers ; any earlier solution would be disastrous, 
unless it were made with the full and free concurrence of the Poles, 
with something like a guarantee from Britain and the United States 
in the background. The abrupt and unreasonable manner in 
which the Soviet Tass Agency rejected the moderate answer of the 
Polish Government to Soviet accusations recalled vividly the Nazi 
technique adopted towards Czechoslavakia and Poland in 1938 
and 1939. It.can scarcely be that Britain and the United States 
turned a blind eye—during the Moscow Conference and at Teheran 
—to these important problems. It is to be hoped sincerely that 
the Russian authorities will come to realise that far more will be 
gained by themselves through close association with Britain and the 
United States and consequently through a genuine acceptance of 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter than could be won by a purely 
selfish national policy. 


The Lands Between 


NE of the chief weaknesses of the treaties of 1919 and 1920 was 

their inability to provide a sound and durable solution of the national 
difficulties in East-Central Europe. Then, all the emphasis was on 
self-determination, regardless of wider political and economic con- 
siderations. How this weakness has been exploited by Germany 
is abundantly clear. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire did fulfil 
a function in that part of the Continent which was not fulfilled in 
the years between the two great wars. Had it succeeded in broaden- 
ing its basis so as to admit its Slav peoples on equal terms of partnership 
with Germans and Hungarians, it might have survived and continued 
to give that element of stability that has been wanting in the last two 
decades. American and British opinion widely favours the creation 
of some Federation in the countries between Russia and Germany. 
On a small scale, this would mean the association of Austrians, 
Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks—and perhaps Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes—in a Federal Union, with a central Government responsible 
for foreign policy and defence. Plan the federation on larger lines 
and you might include also Poland and even Lithuania. Both politi- 
cally and economically, such an arrangement would enable these 
peoples to live together in reasonable prosperity and security. A 
barrier wuld be interposed between Germany and Russia that 
would give to the latter a guarantee of safety from the German West. 
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And it would permit these peoples to retain their fundamentally 
European and Christian way of life. The Soviet Government is 
believed to be opposed to any such federation, on the official ground 
that it draws a cordon sanitaire around its Western borders that might 
be used for unfriendly purposes. But also there are strongly Russian 
groups at the Kremlin which favour a pan-Slav policy and would 
like to secure East-Central Europe as a sphere of Russian, and also 
of Soviet, influence. The agreement recently concluded between 
M. Benes and the Kremlin is a breach in this policy of East-Central 
European federation. This agreement incidentally shows that the 
Soviet authorities can have no theoretical ground for refusing to 
negotiate with a Government in exile: and the status of the 
Polish Government in London is very much clearer vis-d-vis the 
people of Poland than is, let us say, the status of M. Benes with 
reference to the Czechs and Slovaks actually under German occupation. 
The Moscow conference announced the future liberation of Austria. 
But the Austria of 1919-1938 can subsist only as a dependency of 
Germany (this is now ruled out) or as a partner in some larger 
federative association. Hungary is holding itself as much aloof 
from the war as it can in the hopes that it may retain its sovereignty ; 
it might pool this with Poland and Austria. The peoples of East- 
Central Europe are vigorously nationalistic ; but they share in a back- 
ground that is common, and is European and Christian, to a dominant 
extent Catholic. A federation, spanning Europe perhaps between 
the Baltic and the Adriatic or even the Hgean—with every respect 
for local loyalties and liberties but at the same time with machinery 
for common policy and, if needs be, common defence—this is the solu- 
tion called for in these lands between by both history and geography. 


The Problems of Yugoslavia 


HE January number, of the Nineteenth Century contains a strong- 

ly written article by the e@itor on the situation in Yugoslavia. 
The article says bluntly that the people of Britain are being grossly 
and deliberately misinformed. It declares that the revolution which 
overthrew the pro-German Government in 1941 was almost exclu- 
sively Serbian, and that resistance to Germany since that date has been 
carried on chiefly by General Mihailovich, the official Minister of 
War. Our news, the editor tells us, comes through tainted sources, 
viz., the station of Slobodna Yugoslavia or ‘‘ Radio Free Yugoslavia.” 


These broadcasts are Partisan and therefore Communist propa- 
ganda. ‘Their purpose is not to present the truth about Yugoslavia, 
but to promote a Communist revolution. The Slobodna Yugoslavia 
has, of late, been belauding the bogus ‘‘ Marshal” (i.e. Tito) as 
though he were at the head of a serious Government with a genuine 
following in the country, while denouncing as a traitor General 
Mihailovich who is a man of the purest patriotism. The communiqués 
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which General Mihailovich issues from his headquarters are withheld 
from the British public, although they alone are authentic, in so 
far as they come from the front itself, whereas the Slobodna Yugoslavia 
is not in Yugoslavia at all, but in Tiflis, thousands of miles away. 


As for the Partisans—they are “a kind of Facquerte and are engaged 
in war against the invader and in domestic revolution” ; but the 
leaders are nearly all Communists. 

The Partisans have little support in the country, for the Yugoslav 
situation is not what Lenin would have called ‘‘ revolutionary.” 
The dominant mood is patriotic, especially in Serbia. The Partisans 
maraud, terrorise the local population, murder and expropriate 
farmers who are relatively well-to-do, and establish local administra- 
tions of a Communist nature. There are hardly any Partisans in 
Serbia proper, where they are repudiated by almost all. 


Two years ago, the Partisans set up a short-lived Soviet Republic 
at Uzice, to the accompaniment of severe terrorism. A second 
Soviet Republic was established at Kolasia which lasted a few days ; 
a third existed for a time in Bihac. “ Their present ‘ Government’ 
is at Jajce. It is in no sense a ‘ Government,’ least of all a Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia. It might merit the title of local Executive 
Committee, or local Soviet, but no more.” The editor of the 
Nineteenth Century has gathered together testimonies to Mihailovich 
from the Turkish, Swiss and Spanish press. He points out that the 
charges of treason levelled against the Serbian general in the Com- 
munist papers have not the slightest support from evidence, whereas, 
in the writer’s opinion, the Partisans are frequently in touch with 
the Ustashis (the militia of Pavelich, Hitler’s puppet chieftain in 
Croatia) if only because many of these Ustashis are anxious to insure 
themselves against a threatening future. Mihailovich is not taking 
the offensive, the writer adds, because he is under instructions from 
the Allied Commander in the Near East. When the signal for a general 
rising does come, he will be able to mobilise 300,000 men or more, 
though they would have to be confident of definite Allied assistance. 


There is nothing more impressive in Europe to-day than this 
lonely fighter in the mountains of Serbia and Montenegro, a fighter 
against such odds that his mere survival seems almost miraculous. 
And the odds are increasing, for to the German, Croatian and Bulgarian 
divisions which are operating against Mihailovich, must be added 
the Partisans, newly provided with arms, equipment, and supplies 
from Great Britain. 


The writer then gives some account of the military exploits of the 
Serbian “ Regulars” fighting under Mihailovich. He concludes 
with the following paragraph : 

In Yugoslavia, and not only in Yugoslavia, it is politically and 


strategically sound, as well as honourable, to support legitimate 
authority. Not ‘ Marshal” Tito and his Partisans, but King Peter 
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and his Government, and their trusted Commander-in-Chief, General 
Mihailovich, must receive all our support, moral and material. To 
promote mutual aid between Regulars and Partisans (if possible), 
and to provide the Partisans with arms and supplies for use against 
the enemy, when it can be done without prejudice to the authority 
of the legitimate Government or of Yugoslav national unity then, 
and then only—this is sound policy and sound strategy. 


Our European Outlook 


HE Observer for January 23rd included an article on the future 

of our relations with France. Rightly it insisted that these 
relations were highly important for both countries and that accord- 
ingly great issues depend on “the understanding, subtlety and tact 
of our political approach to France in the process of her liberation.” 
Then followed a typical Left-wing analysis of recent French history. 
This is seen simply, and with neither light nor shadow, as the struggle 
between the “democratic” Left and “ anti-democratic’”’ Right. 
The French Right is described as “ royalist up to the 1870's, authori- 
tarian since, and largely Fascist in the last ten years.” France 
collapsed—this is the writer’s verdict—because of the conflict between 
democracy and would-be dictatorship not because of weaknesses 
inherent in the manner of democracy that France knew. To-day 
he looks to the French resistance movement to bring back democracy 
to France. This resistance movement, he argues, is Left; it is 
very largely the old Front Populaire, ‘‘ swollen, but not greatly altered 
in character, by individual Frenchmen of the Right who put country 
before class.’ It sees the reason for France’s fall in the anti- 
democratic reaction that was ready to prefer Hitler to Blum ; it 
identifies the fight against Germany with the fight against the French 
Right ; it will obviously try, by direct and vigorous action, to achieve 
for France that “social -democracy” which the Front Populaire 
tried—without success—to achieve by Parliamentary legislation. 
This is the France, the writer considers, we must be ready to under- 
stand and encourage. ‘“‘ To counteract a movement so fundamentally 
sound, and so much in step with British conceptions, would be fatal, no 
matter if it were done by clumsy ‘ Darlanism’ or, more subtly, by 
playing with the ambiguous position of de Gaulle.” This is a neat 
but dangerously misleading simplification of the situation in France, 
and ideology has more to do with it than observation. There will 
be little “ understanding, subtlety and tact” in an approach to 
France along those lines. Probably our safest source for reliable 
information about France is the French Swiss press. Two recent 
articles help to correct the picture painted in the Observer. La Sutsse, 
(Jan. 16th), states that there is an active Communist party in France 
but that distinction must be drawn between its leaders and members : 


The leaders may have learnt and forgotten nothing; their 
followers, though they may have forgotten nothing, have learnt much 
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in the hard school of experience and suffering. They consider the 
Communist politicians as included in the general discredit enjoyed 
by pre-war politicians. As they become conscious themselves of 
being 100 per cent. patriotic, they find abominable the conditional 
patriotism of their leaders before the fall. No one who has followed 
closely the movement of French opinion in the past few months can 
gainsay that Marty’s and Cot’s appearance in the council in Algiers 
was considered an insult by almost all Frenchmen and even in the more 
advanced circles struck a blow at de Gaulle’s popularity which may 
prove fatal. 

Three days later, on oy 1gth, the Gazette de Lausanne reports 
that Frenchmen, except for a few intriguing minorities, do not take 
part in politics but struggle for their existence. As a whole, France 
is Gaulliste because de Gaulle has become the symbol of the country’s 
will to live: but the former politicians who are re-appearing at 
Algiers are intensely unpopular. 

The struggling, suffering Frenchmen want to end this most humiliat- 
ing period of their history. They know that the Third Republic 
precipitated the catastrophe which almost cost the life of the country. 
They might have accepted the National Revolution if it had not led 
them along the single road of collaboration. . . . The people of 
France aspire to liberty, but they do not want the return of the old 
regime. The unanimity of the country supports the resistance 
movement, but disapproves of the actions of the extremists. The 
liberation of the country is ardently wished for and people are ready 
to acclaim the landing of troops though not necessarily over fond of 
the Anglo-Saxons. All those who hate the occupying Germans 
have the greatest admiration for Russia—whose shares have never been 
so high in France as they are to-day—but Communism, although 
the combative qualities and heroism of Communists are admired, 
is gradually crumbling as a political creed and party. 


Education Bill—the Second Reading 


HE’ second reading of the Education Bill occupied the House 

of Commons for the greater part of January 19th and goth. 
Mr. Butler introduced it and confined himself to an analysis of its 
more important paragraphs, pointing out certain differences between 
these paragraphs and the clauses of the White Paper of last summer. 
On the question of the denominational schools he had little new to 
say except to show that the provisions of Clause 15, read with Clause 96, 
made it possible, where the movement of a denominational school is 
necessitated either by town or country planning or because the 
existing premises cannot be brought up to standard, for the Exchequer 
to make “ an equitable contribution to the cost of the new replacing 
school.”” Mr. Butler appeared very sensitive to the criticism that the 
Bill had not sufficiently considered the position and the rights of 
parents : 


Here I want to make it clear that it is no part of the Government’s 
policy in promoting this Measure to supplant the home. I should 
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like indignantly to repudiate any suggestion that this is our policy. 
Family life is the healthiest cell in the body politic. 

The function of nursery schools or nursery classes he insisted 
was to “‘ buttress and support and make no attempt at supplanting 
it.” We may take it that Mr. Butler rejects the implications con- 
tained in a letter to the Times, dated July roth, 1942, and signed 
by a number of leading educationalists, that was quoted by Sir 
Patrick Hannon during the debate. The portion quoted was the 
following : 

The first essential is the establishment of the principle that the 


welfare of every boy and girl up to the age of 18, whether receiving 
full-time schooling or not, is the responsibility of the Board of 


Education. 

Yet the Bill does nothing to deal with the perfectly legitimate 
demands of Catholic parents that they should have provided for them 
the type of education, and the only type of education, that they can 
in conscience accept. The Catholic community remains heavily 
penalized. Mr. Butler’s answer to these demands is a tortuous one. 
You cannot have full financial assistance without a corresponding 
extension of public control. Such extension of control involves the 
de-Catholicising of the schools—in the terms of the Bill the conversion 
of such schools from the “aided” to the “controlled *’ category, 
with the imposition of non-Catholic teachers and an agreed syllabus 
of religious instruction, except for a small proportion of reserved, 
that is Catholic, teachers who would be permitted to instruct in 
Catholic doctrine for two days or two periods each week. Catholics 
obviously cannot accept such terms ; therefore they must shoulder 
the financial burden of paying 50 per cent. of the costs requisite for 
reconditioning all their schools and the total cost of any new school. 


That «Long Cherished Principle ” 


N the case of “controlled ”’ schools Mr. Butler argued that the 

nation can accept full financial responsibility, without prejudice to 
long cherished principle : he referred also to “ our traditional policy” in 
education. Here we are back again at the old Cowper-Temple clause 
of 1870, to which frequent reference was made in the White Paper. 
The clause was a compromise, suitable or not to the circumstances 
of 1870, which decreed that there should be no denominational 
religious instruction in the State schools, then for the first time en- 
visaged. This involved as its correlative the theory that no financial 
assistance should be given to those schools in which denominational 
views were taught. The clause was abandoned, in practice, in 1902, 
and subsequently, since such assistance has been given to these 
schools. During the debate several M.P.’s argued that the time 
had come for the repeal of this obnoxious clause. Some of these 
were non-Catholics. Mr. Ivor Thomas, for instance, spoke as follows: 
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We always come back to one objection—that it is against tradition 
in England to have specific religious teaching in State schools. It 
was the reason given in the White Paper and it was the reason given 
by the President this morning. How old, Sir, is this venerable tradi- 
tion which dominates our educational system to-day? It is precisely 
74 years old. In fact, it is not quite 74 years old as there are a few 
months still to run. It dates from the clause which Mr. Cowper- 
Temple succeeded in getting the Government to put into the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. I have been refreshing my mind on this 
subject, and I find, from the irrefutable evidence of Hansard, that 
Mr. W. E. Forster felt bound to admit that the original principle was 
the sound one, but he put the clause in because he thought he had 
a better chance of getting the Bill through... . 

It is absolutely clear that that Government was acting against 
its better judgment in putting the Cowper-Temple clause into its 
Bill, and I submit that it has continued to dog our lives until this 


Gay. «.. 
I submit that there will be no real progress in this matter until the 


House is prepared to repeal the Cowper-Temple clause. 


Mr. Henry Brooke gave it as his opinion that wherever there is a 
sufficient body of parents who desire that their children should receive 
religious teaching of a certain kind, the State should provide that 
form of teaching. The only test for teachers, in his view, was that 
the teachers should be prepared and qualified to teach what the 
parents want. But this course, continued Mr. Brooke, has been 
illegal in this country for the past 73 years. ‘‘I hope” he concluded, 
“I shall live to see the Cowper-Temple clause laid aside, as having 
served its purpose and become obsolete.”” Several members referred 
to the appalling ignorance, on the part of many children, of even 
the most elementary ‘Christian facts—evidence of the disastrous 
consequences of this clause. Others, non-Catholics among them, 
asked for fairer and easier terms for Catholics and their schools. 
The Parliamentary level of the debate was not a high one, but the 
atmosphere was restrained. Once or twice during the debate there 
arose the complaint that the Bill, though styled an Education Bill, 
was not being examined on purely educational grounds; it was 
always shifting on to the area of religious teaching. 


The Catholic Case 


ATHOLIC M.P.’s played a prominent part in the discussions. 

Sir Patrick Hannon, Commander Bower, Colonel Evans, Messrs. 
Stokes and Edwards put the Catholic arguments fully and cogently. 
On the first day, Mr. Stokes pointed out that Mr. Butler’s claim that 
he was treating, and must treat, all “‘ denominations ’”’ in a similar 
way was not true. Protestants could tolerate, if they chose, an 
agreed syllabus, for it is an agreed syllabus on a Protestant basis. 
Catholics could under no circumstances accept it and consequently 
were compelled to retain their schools in the “aided” category. 
“* It is not fair to say that the same alternatives are offered to Catholics 
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as to members of the Church of England.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury had declared himself in favour of the clauses of the Bill 
that dealt with Church schools ; the Catholic bishops had emphati- 
cally rejected them as unjust. Colonel Evans drew a contrast 
between Mr. Butler’s statement that he had not been able to “‘concede 
the full demands of those who desire complete liberty of conscience” 
and Mr. Churchill’s declaration, made on March aist, 1943, that 
‘‘ religion has been the rock in the life and character of the British 
people upon which they have built their faith and cast their care.” 
Commander Bower gave a short theological talk to the House that 
badly needed it, stressing the Catholic view that education can never 
be a matter of book learning with a veneer of religion super-imposed 
but that religion must permeate the whole of the teaching. Turning 
to the clauses dealing with the transformation of “ aided’ into 
“‘ controlled ’’ schools, he asked Mr. Butler whether he seriously 
contemplated converting a Catholic school into a Protestant school, 
knowing that no Catholic could or would send his children to it. 
“It is very hard to find Parliamentary language to describe such 
an action and I cannot believe that if the people of the country became 
aware of it they would tolerate it.” Commander Bower has done 
yeoman service for the Catholic Parents and Electors Association, 
and has spoken at many of its meetings in different parts of the 
country. It is not, I think, fanciful to see, in the sensitiveness of 
Mr. Butler to criticism of the Bill on the grounds that it ignores the 
rights of parents, the influence of these meetings of Catholic parents. 
Speaking of the financial burden which the Bill still leaves upon 
Catholics, Commander Bower continued : 
_ It is difficult without great emotion to think of the struggles of 
our poor people to keep their schools going. I have seen them down 
the back streets of the great industrial cities of Lancashire and York- 
shire where the Roman Catholic populations are so thick, I have seen 
the second collections on Sundays, the house-to-house collections, 
the little whist drives, dances and sales of work, and the crushing 
anxieties of managers and parish priests. But emotion is a bad 
master. We do not base our claim on emotion. We make no 
ad misericordiam appeal to the House or the country. We make an 
appeal for full justice and equality of treatment as of right. 

I suggest that it is time the country and the House faced the fact 
that we are a minority of the most deserving citizens who are still 
subjected to discriminatory treatment involving us in financial sacri- 
fices which look like being far too heavy for us. We demand minority 
treatment, not as a minority asking for special favours, but as a 
minority which has not the privilege everybody else has, namely, 
the privilege of sending their children to State schools to which in 
conscience they can send them. I am sure that eventually full justice 
will be done. 

Commander Bower might have added, as it has been done in 
Scotland and as it was done from the first to Protestant schools in 
Eire. 














MOUNT SINAI VISITED 
(APRIL 27th—MAY gth, 1914) 


The following paper is an account by the late Father Eric Burrows, S.J., 
of a journey he made to visit Mount Sinai and the Convent of St. Catharine 
from April 27th to May gth, 1914. It is one of a number of papers he 
left unpublished at the time of his regretted death in 1938, and is here 
peleanl with slight editorial revision. There have appeared posthumously 
from his pen “ The Oracles of Jacob and Balaam” and “ The Gospel 
of the Infancy and Other Biblical Essays”’ (both Burns & Oates), in 
addition to several more technical papers that have been printed in The 
Journal of Théological Studies. His early death in a motor accident was 
a great loss to Biblical scholarship and to Babylonian and Sumerian 
studies. To every subject that he touched he had some contribution to 
make, and, as the reader of this article will agree, he possessed not only 


learning but a penetrating and original mind. 
[EpmunD F. SutTc irre. | 


For the purpose of this paper I take Sinai to mean the Sinai of the 
existing Christian tradition (Jebel Musa, Jebel es-Safséf). This is cer- 
tainly the Sinai of the early Fathers of the desert and probably the Sinai 
of the Old Testament ; and this is sufficient claim to interest. 


HE ancient Egyptians supported: on their eastern border 
an elaborate frontier service to keep a strict control over 


goings and comings between Egypt and the desert. To-day, 
the conditions are very similar. I had hoped that twenty-four hours 
would be sufficient for the necessary arrangements for the journey, 
but negotiations with the so-called War Office at Port Tawfik, 
with the Intelligence Department at Cairo, with the Greek Metochion 
at Suez and with the autonomous Exarch or Archbishop-Abbot of 
Sinai at Cairo occupied six precious days. 

The letter of introduction that I procured from the Exarch was 
addressed to the most holy and most religious Lord Procopios : 
“To inform Your Blessedness that the most Reverend Priest Erikos 
Burrows, Englishman, is travelling to God-trodden Holy Sinai, 
. . - Porphyrios.” 

The Convent of Sinai seems to exercise some ill-defined suzerainty 
over the Peninsula,—to this extent, at least, that its representatives 
at Suez insisted on a right to control my travelling-arrangements. 
Falkner-Bey of the War Office appeared to admit their claim, advising 
me to go by sea, enter the Peninsula by Tor, and so avoid the Greeks; 
and he gave me a letter to the Nazir at Tor. 

On Monday, then, April 27th, 1914, I left Suez Docks on an 
antiquated Red Sea coaster, with my factotum and dragoman Ahmed. 
Ahmed, whom I discovered at Suez, was one of those polyglot and 
travelled Orientals, who can do anything but read or write. He 
spoke a little English, French and German; he had discovered a 
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treasure island full of green gems which had been stolen by his 
nephew ; he helped German Princes to shoot ibexes down at 
R. Mohammed ; he had served in various capacities in Burma 
and India, in Abyssinia, in Somaliland, the Transvaal, Liverpool 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula, with miners, merchants and missionaries ; 
and he swore that he could cook me such meals as the Europeans 
eat in the hotels of Suez. 

On Tuesday morning, at about six o’clock, we anchored off Tor, 
and landed in the usual tiresome way of the Levant, first embarking 
in a small cargo boat, and then changing (on reaching the coral 
reef) into a smaller bark. The cargo of timber was heaved overboard 
to drift ashore. So the travellers landed in Arabia and sought the 
Nazir. This was an enormously fat man, with a monstrous squint, 
who solemnly read Falkner-Bey’s letter upside down. He rose 
when we had finished coffee, saying ‘‘ Deign to follow.” In a 
minute we found ourselves entering a Greek Convent. He had 
delivered us into the hands of the very powers we were here to avoid. 
There was nothing for it ; we engaged Futeir and Musa, two serfs 
of the Order, with their camels, and agreed to the Greek tariff. 

Along the west coast of the Peninsula runs a flat strip of desert, 
called at this point the QA‘a, about a day’s journey in breadth. We 
set out to cross this at noon, following what is known as the Road of 
Abbas Basha. When the Khedive Abbas in 1850 had a retreat 
built for himself on a peak near Sinai, they prepared in the desert, 
according to immemorial usage, a way for the Basha. A similar 
attention was paid to the Emperor William much more recently, 
when he visited Palestine, whereby also I often benefited. 

One often asks oneself in the East what is a desert. Never from 
Lybia to Mesopotamia did I see that unlimited sandy plain of one’s 
childish imagination. For lifeless absolute desert I remember only 
that of the Thebaid ; but this was dust-white hill and wady, and 
no golden plain. The deserts of the Peninsula with which this paper 
has to do, must be divided, of course, into mountain and plain. 
The mountains indeed seem to be absolutely naked, but their wadies, 
the inclined valley ways through which all the routes run, commonly 
bear brittle scrub or bush at the interval of every few yards. The 
floods that follow the occasional winter storms support this much of 
life for years afterwards. ) 

The litoral strip of plain which our caravan is now crossing has 
in many respects the notes of ideal desert—but it lacks the proper 
vastness—always there is the mountain wall to eastward, and the 
near sea or coast hills to westward. It is generally dotted with 


1 Kaiser William II visited Palestine in 1898. It was on this occasion that he presented 
to the German Catholic Society of the Holy Land the ground on Mount Sion on which 
stands the noble monastery and church of the Dormitio (the “‘ Falling Asleep ” or death 
of Our Blessed Lady) in charge of the Benedictine Fathers of the Beuron Congregation. 


(E.F.S.) 
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scrub, and is not always even a ground of sand. In the middle 
of this first afternoon we passed over miles of a kind of caked mud 
and rubble. 

Having no tent we lay that night under the lee of a line of camel 
bags and saddles, and of rin¢ bushes that had once marked the edge 
of a storm torrent. Most of the dry wadies marked in all respectable 
maps dealing with the Exodus are in reality almost invisible. By 
no stretch of language could they be called valleys. As I prepared 
to sleep in the short twilight, I watched the colours of to-morrow’s 
mountains, red granite by nature, and the redder because so utterly 
naked ; but when the sunset flames over Africa, they become posi- 
tively a bright crimson-lake. Then, as suddenly as upon the stage, 
—night. 

The nights were wonderfully silent ; for there was no howling of 
wild beasts. The famous phrase applied to these deserts in the 
Song of Moses ‘“‘a waste howling wilderness”? would as usually 
interpreted much better suit, I think, the Wildernesses of Judea 
or the Jordan, where the nights are alive with the howlings of wolves 
and jackals ; but possibly the poet’s reference is to the roar of sand- 
storms. 

On Wednesday morning we started at dawn, and reached the 
mountain-wall at, maybe, nine o’clock. My references to clock- 
time are always a guess. The fine sand had stopped my watch ; 
so for a glorious fortnight we knew no time but that of the sun and 
moon. The mountains we now enter are among the most extra- 
ordinary in the world. They are, I understand, a mass of primeval 
granite and gneiss that has towered above successive oceans, little 
affected by any secular change since the beginning of geological 
time, and on this account they are often compared to the ten 
commandments. But what strikes the eye is that the peaks, and 
especially the walls of our valley-ways are of the most amazing 
brilliance—the rose of felspar, the brick-red of porphyry, the green 
of hornblend and malachite and the glitter of many metal ores. . . . 
In our first valley, Wady Hebran, I made the note “red, green and 
silver rocks and veins of rock.” 

We found water towards noon, washed and had breakfast, my 
blankets being placed exactly along the shadow of a palm-tree. 
Every ten minutes Ahmed cried out: “‘O Musa, the sun is shining 
on the Khawajah’s bed” and I was moved on. It is at noon that 
a rest is needed ; not at night. 

Wady Hebran continued for hour upon hour through a country 
that on either side of the route is marked “‘ Unexplored”’ in the 
survey map. At last we descended into Wady Salef, and there 
benighted cast ourselves (like Elias) under a Rotem bush, and said, 
“It is enough,” I (III) Kings xix, 4. This biblical expedition paid 
a proper attention of course to the Rotem, the so-called Juniper of 
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the English Versions, and established that it can and does shelter 
a man. It is a kind of white-blossomed broom, that grows some- 
times to, say, twelve feet in height and breadth ; and—a point of 
interest in connection with Psalm 119 (120) where the deceitful 
tongue is compared to sharp arrows and coals of Rotem—it is used 
for charcoal. Ahmed volunteered the remark: ‘‘ This makes charcoal, 
but acacia is best.” 

While we dined by fire and moonlight, Musa and Futeir were 
talkative. I shall always remember Musa, a wizened old figure, 
crouching over the fire, stretching out his bare arms, and grinning 
in the red light, whilst I tried to collect useful information. We 
began with the stars: “‘ What are they?” ‘“‘ Who knows? some 
sort of decoration, no doubt.” I sketched our view of the matter, 
thinking to make a sensation. The Arabs replied, “‘ By God,” 
politely enough but without the least interest. More was forthcoming 
in regard to star-names, and I collected one or two not given in 
Jennings-Bramley’s list in the Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

That night was cold and windy (we had come up three or four 
thousand feet that day), so I was frequently awake examining the 
eastern sky. I was astonished, therefore, in the morning to find the 
tracks of two hyenas leading towards my bed. The only danger 
from these beasts, unless they are famished, is that they so frighten the 
camels that they break their hobbles and get lost. But our visitors had 
come up wind and had not been scented. My men carried two 
ancient swords for defence against these animals, and I regretted 
not to have seen a sword fight with hyenas by moonlight. 

A monotonous ride eastwards for six hot hours up Wady Selaf, 
and then southwards by Naqb el-Hawa brought us to a puddle 
where we had a few guests to lunch. This Naqb, the Pass of the 
Wind, is the famous solemn approach to the Holy Mountain, “ like 
an immense dromos before a sanctuary” says an old writer. Else- 
where, in the Alps for instance, it would be a roaring torrent ; but 
the profound ravine, as I looked down into it from the camel path, 
half way up the twisted pink cliffs, seemed dry and dead, save for 
a curious white-barked, brown-leaved species of fig-tree, which 
varied the accustomed desert flora. 

The Naqb ended, there suddenly appeared at our feet the plain 
of er-Raha, the plain of the encampment of Israel before the moun- 
tain, great and round, enclosed by black and yellow mountains on 
right and left, whilst in front opposite to us, like a pedestal or an 
altar, was the symmetrical blunt peak of Jebel es-Saf-saf, the northern 
bluff of Mount Sinai. Out of the same far corner of the plain, 
curving round Sinai, is a stony valley. In that lies the Monastery. 
Every one has been struck by the ease with which the story of the 
Exodus can be staged upon this the traditional site of it. 

Er-Raha, for example, is perhaps the only wide plain in the 
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Peninsula where Israel could encamp immediately beneath a striking 
peak, that like a sort of great tribune commands a theatre capable | 


‘of holding millions. So abruptly does it rise, that the prohibition to 


touch the Mount is easily appreciated. As we shall see, the detail 
of the mountain itself is equally well evidential. And apart from 
topographical detail, this plain, isolated in a chaos of eternal rock, 
is, from an ideal point of view, disposed as the perfect meeting-place 
of God with Israel. Now this last is not an argument, but given for 
what it is worth. | 

We cross er-Raha. My first impression of the famous monastery 
was one of surprise and disappointment. It looked almost pretty, 
as one caught a distant view of the gardens with their prim cypresses, 
and beyond the trees, of the belfry and house roofs, red, blue and 
white (tiles, iron, and whitewash). But my second impression, on 
reaching the gardens, was an extraordinary emotion of exhilaration 
at the sight of so many green trees again, not desert trees, but trees 
of the Ionian Greeks, fruit trees, roses, and the dear familiar silver 
of olives.1_ Travellers have often spoken of the delight of coming upon 
Damascus (as I had never done) from the south or from Palmyra, and 
of the first sight of Egypt “‘ like the garden of Yahweh” to one ap- 
proaching by desert. I was glad to have this celebrated experience, a 
unique species of sensible delight, and no mere sentiment for a contrast. 

On riding up to the gate, one realises after all the thoroughly 
medieval character of the Convent ; it is much like our rectangular 
Edwardian castles. The Oikonomos brought me and Ahmed 
(Saracens are not admitted) through a triple doorway, set in the 
thickness of the wall, each door half a foot of iron, and so to the Diwan 
for the inevitable coffee together with a glass of date-wine. They 
make this at the Tor palmery, to mitigate the rule which forbids 
them wine. It is good stuff, like a liqueur, and is probably a form 
of the Sicera or “ strong drink” of Scripture. ? 

Then first to the library! I found there four Germans, who had 
just arrived with forty camel-loads of meat and drink, for they were 
prepared to work for two months in the library. ‘‘ The Priest Erikos 
Burrows of England” said the Oikonomos, and the occidentals 
shook one another’s hands cordially. The famous library is hardly 
larger perhaps than our reference library.* The catalogues are 
mostly the work of strangers, especially of English men and women, 
and were printed at Cambridge or other western presses. Kuria 
Gibson and her twin sister Kuria Lewis were well remembered. 
Mrs. Gibson had visited Sinai six times. 

1 Father Burrows has indicated his second thoughts on this sentence by a remark 
added in the margin: “ Why not from Palestine ? ” 

* Father Burrows has written a note of interrogation in the margin opposite the last 
part of this sentence. 

8 The reference library in question was that of the Scholastic “ Theologians” (by 


which modest term we mean students of theology) then at St. Beuno’s College, N. Wales. 
‘The same room is now the Tertians’ library. (E.F.S.) 
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The interior of the monastery beats description—a chaotic village 
enclosed in the shell of a castle—cells, guest-houses, chapels, courts, 
cisterns, and untidy waste places, all on different levels, and of 
every style from Justinian’s to modern Levantine ; with a maze of 
lanes, tunnels, and steps. 

Meanwhile, Ahmed had all things in order in my rooms—the 
suite consisted of a bedroom and a kitchen. In it there was an 
icon of the Annunciation, and when a monk told Ahmed to light 
the lamp before it every evening, he assented with enthusiasm, saying 
that he knew the ways of Europeans, who, as we all know, always 
light lamps before their icons at night. He was so interested that 
I gave him a little instruction on the Annunciation, but being unused 
to pictures, I suppose, he seemed curiously incapable of distinguishing 
Our Lady Mariam from our Lord Gibril. 

So that night I slept on a bed, while my man lay on the floor at 
the door, medieval wise. 

At about 2.30, I suppose, on Friday morning, here reckoned as 
8.30, I was awakened by the Church bell and the familiar sound of 
the caller making his rounds, and found my way to the Church. 
Someone beat a tattoo on resonant planks, semantra, the ancient 
Church bell of the east, and office began in complete darkness, except 
for the shaded lamp hanging over the Reader. This man seemed 
to be reading through the whole office as fast as he could—it was 
not even monotoned—while the monks listened. Only rarely did 
two or three voices sing a short response. Kyrie eleeson recurred 
with the usual frequency ; once I counted nearly forty repetitions 
in continuous succession. Orthros (Lauds) was brighter—a few 
lights were lit about the Church, and the whole building was incensed 
from altar to narthex. . 

After breakfast a Gebaliyyeh Arab was detailed as my guide for 
the ascent of Jebal Musa. The Gebaliyyeh tribe differs greatly 
from any other in the Peninsula. They are a gentle and peaceful 
folk, and their features look almost European. Ahmed pointed 
at a boy one day, saying, “‘ That child is no Arab, but an [onian.”’ 
Justinian, the founder of the Convent, endowed it with a hundred 
Egyptian and a hundred ‘‘ Roman” slaves, with their families ; 
and the Gebaliyyeh are perhaps their descendants. The other 
Arabs still call them Nazarenes, though they are certainly no longer 
Christian. Early in this paper I called the Gebaliyyeh serfs of the 
Order. Their relation to it certainly seems to be quasi-feudal. 
They give porter and caravan service to the Convent. On their 
side, the Monks protect them, exact good terms from travellers (like 
myself) who use their services, and occasionally send down dry bread 
over the ramparts to feed them. 

The Mountain contains many sacred places, concerning which 
the priests narrate certain religious stories, which, as Herodotus 
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would say, I do not think right to repeat in this place. It is worth 
mentioning that most of these sanctuaries are sacred rather to Christian 
Saints and Fathers of the desert than to biblical heroes. Our 
Protestant writers, I think, have hardly appreciated the dominance 
of the Christian tradition at Sinai. That first grotto, to give one 
example out of many, ‘with its spring and maiden-hair, and newly 
adorned with blue paint by the Athenians, is not named from Moses, 
but from St. Sangarios. The numerous Old Testament sites shown 
by monks to Silvia, those of them that are still remembered, survive 
perhaps rather in the Bedouin than in the monastic tradition. 

The ascent of Jebel Musa is made by a granite stairway some 
2,500 feet high. After climbing twothirds of the distance, one 
passes across the head of a high interior valley, watered, green and 
aromatic, set between the highest peaks, hidden away from almost 
any point of view. Here is another example of the ideal and real 
fitness of the traditional site. This valley makes a perfect sanctuary 
for the vision of Exodus XXIV, where the seventy chiefs see God 
in a sapphire sky, while Moses himself is called up to the top of the 
Mountain, the peak of Jebel Musa. 

The view from Jebel Musa is worth a description for its own sake. 
All around and beneath, rise the naked mountain tops, still as death 
and blazing bright. It might be a landscape on the moon. But in 
the eastern and western distances there is a change from the desert 
character to that of a softer scenery. The Gulfs of Suez and ‘Akaba 
seem to be evaporating in steam, and through its haze shows Egypt 
on the west, and on the east Midia, Arabia, fading away into blue, 
bluer, bluest. 

This peak is, according to Christian tradition and perhaps in 
reality, the mountain where. Moses met God, but all that I saw 
inclined me to agree with the moderns (against, it seems, the local 
tradition) that the Mountain of the Law should be rather that other 
peak of the block, the Mountain of the Willow, Jebel es-Safsaf, 
which we saw dominating the plain of er-Raha. But it would take 
long to discuss that question adequately. 

After passing through the high valley to es-Safsaf, I descended 
from the whole massif by the water-course Sukkeh Shu‘aib. Moses 
would have descended this way. Now, it will be remembered that 
he is described as coming down without seeing Aaron’s Feast of 
the Bull that was taking place below—then suddenly he saw, and dashed 
the tablets to pieces at the foot of the mountain. Well, after I had 
climbed three quarters of the way, without sight of the plain, suddenly 
I saw beneath me a little hill that rises in the corner of the plain, 
framed at the bottom of the gully. “‘ The hill of Harin,” ? said 
my Gebaliyyeh. Indeed it is (according to the books at least) 


1 Father Burrows has a note here the purpose of which is to signify that he gives this 
argument for what it is worth. (E.F.S.) 
2 i.e., of Aaron. (E.F.S.). 
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precisely the hill where the Golden Calf was set up. It will be 
admitted that the topography fits the narrative to a marvel. The 
tradition seems to fit in too, though to that I attach no importance ; 
and when I examined it the next day, it almost evaporated. One 
monk told me the little hill was the site of the Tabernacle. Nothing 
is to be learnt from the Christian naos upon it, which is quite new. 
The Arabs possess near the Church a sort of round tower like a lime- 
kiln in which they show Hariin’s tomb. And this is the sort of 
conversation you hear. Ahmed : “ The khawajah says our Lord 
Hariin made a Golden Calf hereabouts.” Ibrahim: “ Ask the 
khawajah whether Hariin was a prophet or a sheikh.” 

Just possibly, I thought, the Aaron tradition could have arisen 
in this way. The Arabs told me that there was a feast on Jebel Musa 
in two months (lunar of course ; therefore at midsummer). They 
ascend Jebel Musa, and then descend to this little hill to keep a three 
days’ Feast, sacrificing a camel and sheep. What more natural 
than to name the second hill after Musa’s brother. Then the tomb 
would follow, and then the Church. The sacrifice is interesting 
from many points of view. It cannot be derived from Islam. Has 
it any continuity with the desert feast that Moses asked the Pharao’s 
permission to celebrate ? Or with the feast described by St. Nilus, 
or with a cult of the Moon-god Sin, the supposed eponym of Sinai ? 
The most promising clue is the midsummer datum. I would not 
exaggerate this, but it is perhaps just worth recalling that the old 
Peninsula Arabs worshipped divinities identified by the Egyptians with 
Horus and Hathor, whom Maspero is inclined to revalue as Sun and 
Sky gods. Rather probably these would be feasted at midsummer. 

On Saturday morning I examined the Church. A word on‘ its 
true name. It was probably dedicated to the Mother of God (so 
Procopius, de Aedif. V, 8), though our books call it the Church of 
the Transfiguration on account of Justinian’s Greek mosaic of the 
Metamorphosis in the principal apse.. That subject was certainly 
well chosen by the imperial theologian. As interpreted by Origen 
and certain Greek Fathers the Transfiguration is the transition from 
the Old Law of Sinai into the New; it is also the meeting with 
Christ of the two Saints of Sinai, Moses and Elias. One often hears 
also of “‘ the Monastery of St. Catharine,” but it seems that there is no 
reference to that Diocletian Martyr in any document or monument 
(at Sinai or elsewhere) before the tenth century. Strictly speaking, 
by the way, St. Catharine’s body is not considered to have been 
carried by the Angels to Mt. Sinai at all, but to Jebel Katherina, 
a peak of 8,551 feet, half a day’s journey south east of Jebel Musa. 

The Church is enriched with all the Orthodox glories of red, blue 
and gold, a hundred lamps, and ostrich eggs—a barbarous splendour ; 
but there is a strange glamour about all this magnificence hidden 
away in a corner of the desert. Yet the obvious lines of the fifth 
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century Basilica seem to call for a severe beauty. There are now 
eight side-chapels, which is extraordinary in an Orthodox Church. 
I have never seen the like in another. Even here, however, the law 
(theory) of ‘‘ One altar one church” is really undisturbed, for each 
chapel has its own iconostasis, and so becomes a separate church. 
I wondered nonetheless whether these chapels may not be the result 
of the temporary alliance of the Church of Sinai with the Crusaders, 
who were always rank Latinisers. 

The Chapel of the Burning Bush behind the High Altar is covered 
with deep oriental rugs, so delightful to the knees that the Khedive 
Abbas (the Oikonomos told me) loved to pray here. Never had 
he felt such a prayer-carpet. The whole chapel is an exhibition of 
a very oriental Byzantinism. The wall of the little apse is done in 
blue faience, like the wall of a Persianising mosque. Round the 
altar, in senseless repetition, hang about fourteen identical icons 
of the Burning Bush, each showing the Theotokos in the midst. Under 
the altar hangs a cluster of lamps in the manner of the Holy Land. 
The floor beneath is plated with metal plaques like the covers of 
Byzantine Gospels. So I took off my boots, as custom requires, 
and entered. There is a crack in the wall of the apse, through which 
I was told a sunbeam shines upon the altar on March 25th O.S. 
—an evidence of the divine preference for the Julian calendar ? 
The Bush itself grows outside the chapel, but is said to have its roots 
under the altar. It is a common bramble, such as never grew in the 
desert. A Chicago-born monk, who showed it to me, said: ‘“‘ There 
is no doubt about this bush ; it is an absolutely certain proposition.” 

But the Rock of Moses: may be mentioned, a large reddish-brown 
granite boulder by the side of the track, about 12 feet high. It is 
in the Wady el-Lejah, which flanks the west side of Jebel Musa. 
The side which faces one, is bisected obliquely by a band of porphyry 
broken roughly into about twelve sections. From these twelve holes, 
twelve streams for the twelve tribes are said to have gushed, when 
Moses struck the rock. The fact that the rock is a detached boulder, 
beside the track, agrees with the tradition mentioned by St. Paul 
and the Rabbis that the rock followed the Israelites, (I Cor., x, 4). 

My notes for Saturday afternoon concern details of less general 
interest. In the evening, the eve of Sunday, the monks assembled 
in the Convent from all the neighbouring hermitages, exactly as the 
monks of the fifth century laura would have done. Everywhere 
a feeling of Sunday was in the air; and I was incensed by one or 
two broad-minded ascetics who were wandering about the lanes 
with thuribles to incense different icons in honour of the Lord’s Day. 
At 2.30 an elaborate and impressive performance began with first a 
plain tolling, a great bell booming thirty-three times, then a tattoo 
on the semantra, and lastly a peal of four bells. Mass followed the 
ordinary Byzantine rite, a little simplified, it seemed to me, in the 
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ceremonial. There were no lights or ripidia (ripidia are flat seraphim 
on sticks) carried at the entrances of the officiating clergy ; and the 
music seemed carefully archaic. No one received Holy Communion, 
but the whole Community went round the Church at the end of the 
service and kissed every icon; and then all received the antidoron. 

It may be worth mentioning, before taking leave of Sinai, that 
Socin (in Baedeker and in the Encyclopaedia Britianica) makes grave 
mistakes in his archaeology ; and he has been followed, I suspect, 
in many popular works, in the Catholic Encyclopedia for instance. 
Socin relies on obsolete German authorities like Ebers, ignoring 
all the work of the French Dominicans ; and would it be believed 
that he still in 1912, practically ignores the Peregrinatio Silviae, published 
in 1887, the discovery of which has made his fundamental theories 
almost ludicrous ! 

The point is merely this. Silvia (or Etheria) was shown all the 
holy places that we have been visiting, at a time when according 
to the German school they did not exist here and when Sinai was 
shown at Serbal. I will not urge the consequences, but it is obvious 
that a false chronology must ruin any man’s archaeology. 

There is a curious problem about a stone in the outer wall of 
the monastery inscribed with a cross within a crescent, about which 
I should like to present a little theory for criticism. Socin-Baedeker 
thinks it is a sign of the conciliatory spirit of the monks towards Islam 
—the hypothesis is not in itself very extravagant, for the monks 
actually built a mosque within the monastery for the Gebaliyyeh 
—but it occurred to me that since the crescent of Hekate was the 
emblem of Byzantion from early Greek days, there is no reason to 
bring Islam into the question. When the castle was built by Justinian, 
it would be very natural to exhibit in the barbicans the crescent 
of the imperial city united. with the Cross. I should be glad to know 
if there is other evidence for the use of the crescent by Christian 
Constantinople. _If there is, it confirms my theory ; if there is not, 
possibly this Sinaitic device may afford something of a link between 
the Byzantine crescent of Hekate and that of the Ottomans. 

After breakfast on Sunday, I ordered camels for the return. It 
will add interest to the following narrative to know that the journey 
we now begin will follow the track of the Children of Israel (retrograde 
of course), station by station from Sinai to the Red Sea opposite 
Suez, if, that is, the common tradition is accepted. According to 
Lagrange’s not improbable modification of that system we at least 
strike the Exodus route near Abu Zenimeh. 

Much of Sunday’s journey coincides with that of the previous 
Thursday ; and I take up the story on Tuesday morning, as we ride 
towards Feiran with the great sierra of Serbal before us, and signs 
of the coming oasis increasing. We passed fourteen black tents 
in a straight line (it is thus they camp), the first tents I had seen, 
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I think.1 Then we came to much tamarisk wood, with informal 
habitations among the trees, and at last a spring, and water in a 
long thin channel. The oasis proper is a forest of date-palms, which 
fills the valley from cliff to cliff with a regular jungle, quite difficult 
to penetrate on camel-back. We tramped up the stream therefore, 
now a little river. Blue dragonflies were shooting over the water ; 
bulbuls and numerous other birds were flitting perpetually from 
tree to tree. One was rather reminded of a crowded tropical hothouse 
in Kew Gardens. There was barley already ripe, green wheat 
(May 4th) and even grass. Golden nebk fruit lay on the ground. 
In the middle of the wood near the water path a Saint’s Wely (Abu 
Shabib), containing pieces of Byzantine columns, is a reminder 
that not far away was the Roman city of Paran, perhaps the furthest 
south of the Empire in Arabia. To-day, Feiran is populous only 
when the dates are red at date harvest—then the nights are spent 
by Bedouin from all parts in music and dancing. So some sort of 
Feast of Tabernacles and Ingathering is possible even in the desert ! 
As yet, however, the dates hung unripe in yellow chains. 

To complete the picture of the oasis, that most magnificent red 
mountain of Serbal dominates every view. Serbal, the Sinai of 
Socin followed by the Catholic Encyclopedia, is, 1 admit, a far grander 
spectacle than Jebel Musa—but if it comes to sentimental arguments, 
we have already done pretty well by the traditional sites. 

About noon, our caravan arrived at a gate with three crosses 
over it. This was at the garden of a hermit, an Ionian named 
Konstantinos Aravantinos of Xanthos, the last survival of our men 
at Paran city. As he lives-alone here, two days from any hieromonachos, 
he must manage in the old way of the desert without Mass and the 
Sacraments. He ‘cultivates a large garden for the needs of the 
Sinaitic laura. Nothing could persuade Ahmed that he had not 
committed a murder in Xanthos and fled hither from vengeance ; 
else why live in such a place? Indeed, I found it a common opinion in 
the East that the desert monasteries are a kind of ecclesiastical prisons. 

While Ahmed ehatted with the good old man, I dozed under a 
lemon tree weighing the obligation of climbing Jebel et-Tahureh, 
which showed ruined churches on its summit. But when the day 
cooled, I called for a boy and went off to make a more moderate 
exploration. Feiran has been explored and described more than 
once by the Dominicans, so I do not dare to think I found anything 
new. One little correction may be ventured. I feel pretty certain 
that the traditional scene of Moses’s prayer with uplifted arms on the 
day of Amalek is the Jebel et-Tahureh just mentioned, and not Jebel 
Maharrad as Pére Vincent thought (Revue Biblique, 1902). We 
know that since before the Peregrinatio Siluiae the place of Moses’s 


1 “*T am black but beautiful, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Cedar,’’ 
Cant. i, 4. (E.F.S.) 
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prayer was marked by a church on a mountain in this neighbourhood. 
Now when that evening I took a squeeze of an inscription at the 
foot of Maharrad (kxvpte BwePncov Apwy Sovros tov aywv rtomov) 
Konstantinos told me that he had himself brought the stone from 
Jebel Tahureh. The ‘‘ Holy Place” of the inscription, then, is not 
the nearer Maharrad, as Vincent very naturally supposed, for he 
too, found the stone at the foot of that hill, but Tahureh. 

I found a small quantity of manna that evening hanging from 
the twigs of some Tarfa scrub, like white dew drops to the eye and 
like gum to the touch. Driver in a note on Exodus says: “ It is 
found in June-July, only in the early morning, and after a wet spring.” 
I can only record that I found mine on May 4th, in the evening, 
and after a four years’ drought. 

Another little surprise was the discovery of an unfamiliar tree 
which my boy asserted was lubén. Now luban is most undoubtedly 
frankincense. Yet no commentator or dictionary mentions any 
habitat of the incense tree but in South Arabia and Somaliland. 
Yet its presence in the Sinaitic Peninsula would have some little 
interest in connection, for example, with the historicity of the Taber- 
nacle ritual. I submitted a specimen of my lubdén to the Director of 
our Botanical Gardens at Beirut, who could not identify it. He 
promised to discover—but that was just before the deluge. ! 

That night was a bad one. The place is full of fever and mosquitoes. 
The Bedouin show you the dry-stone huts that the Bne Israin built 
as a refuge from these insects. But I could not stomach the idea of 
Konstantinos Aravantinos’ cell, and slept in the garden with socks 
on my hands, and a kaffiyeh tied over my face. 

Now, in the same garden, my men were sitting round a fire with 
the local Arabs, quavering monotonous lamentations for Husein 
till far into the night, to the accompaniment of the rubaba, a fiddle 
with a single string of horsehair and bowstring of the same. It is 
the Bedouin instrument by excellence, as the lute is that of the settled 
Arabs. Although Ahmed said that it was taught to the Arabs by 
a hero named Abu Zeit, who came from North Africa and went 
fiddling through the lands of Islam (a version of the Pied Piper 
legend, I thought), one would have said that the rubdéba is a most 
primitive Semitic instrument. But antiquity seems to be silent 
about it—unless (the rash thought occurred to me), it is possible that 
David’s still unexplained “‘ Song of the Bow” can hide a reference to it. 

We lunched on Tuesday beneath a rock which gave enough shadow 
for myself; the rest sat in the sun. From to-day, until Saturday 
we never found adequate shade for the noonday lunch, but we 
would ride for hours after it was presumed to be lunch-time hunting 
for a tolerably large shadow. Then one understood the prophet’s 


(EFS) deluge here referred to was the catastrophe of the first World War, 1914-1918. 
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figure for all that is desirable: “‘ Rivers of waters in a dry place, 
and the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” (Isaiah xxxii 2). 
That evening, we dined before sunset in Wady Mukatteb, where I 
took a few squeezes of the Sinaitic graffiti that covered every rock on 
the western cliff. I have said nothing of the Sinaitic inscriptions 
that I had been seeing, in smaller numbers, throughout the journey, 
for I have limited the archaeological references in this paper to 
topics of biblical or Christian interest. 

An hour and a half’s ride on Wednesday morning brought us to 
the Egyptian malachite and turquoise mines in Wady Magharah. 
They are as old, at least, as the First Dynasty and it was interesting 
to see that attempts are still made to exploit these six or seven thousand 
year old mines. 

We passed in the distance the house of a Major Macdonald, whe 
was remembered by my men. From Futeir’s talk I gathered that 
he had a son named William, whom Futeir always spoke of as “‘ Bill 
Mister,” by analogy, I suppose, with “ Bill Effendi.” In another 
place we found an American safe, locked, on the side of a cliff, left 
there by some smashed company. We liked to think it was full of 
** turkwoils,”’ as Ahmed called them ;_ but there it still remains. Else- 
where a few Bedouin were mining for turquoises on their own account. 

‘Our route continued through a horrible land of black overturned 
hills, which anyone would take for volcanic slag (as Baedeker does), 
but I fancy they are the detritus of iron from miners’ slag. Neither 
here nor elsewhere, it seems, is there a sign that any volcanic theophany 
can have taken place in these mountains. If we must have it, the 
prodigious thunderstorms of Sinai are quite sufficient for the remote 
matter of a theophany. The rocks were brilliant against the evening, 
“purple, gold, black and china blue” or again, “ cliffs stratified in 
symmetrically arranged stripes of alternate red and yellow” like 
the walls of a mosque. 

From to-day onward, the one absorbing interest was the great 
water problem. We were not very anxious yet, for that evening 
we were to arrive at Ras Abu Zenimeh, which Ahmed spoke of as 
a centre of civilization, with a canteen. 

Benighted in a draughty wady in the coast hills, we did net reach 
the Ras! till Thursday morning. At the canteen you can buy 
condensed milk and tobacco and send telegrams (so we bought 
tobacco and sent a telegram) ; but water there was little to spare. 
It is a precious thing brought by boat from Suez, which it reaches by 
the sweet water canal from the distant Nile. Even yet we were 
not much troubled, for we expected to find plenty in Wady Gharandel 
that Thursday evening, and thither we set out after visiting the tomb 
of Abu Zenimeh (so the Survey map: Ahmed says his name is 
Selima), and establishing that it was adorned with bundles of Mar- 


1 Ras means cape or headland. (E.F.S.) 
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seilles candles, the model of a boat (he is a patron of sailors) and 
a mug inscribed ‘A Present from Leicester.’’? 

During the day’s ride our sky-line on the left was Jebel Hammam 
Far‘aun (Hill, 1567), “‘ Pharaoh’s Hot Bath,” where the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus is boiled for his sins. It is more or less a holy place, 
where, as I learned from Ahmed, the ancient practice of ritual sleep 
is still kept up. Once when Ahmed had rheumatism, he went to 
take the waters there, and observed the following regime. He must 
sleep in a cave near the waters, not see the face of a woman, and 
feed upon honey. ‘“ Having no honey, I fed on jam,” said Ahmed. 
Before departing he sacrificed a kid—to the Pharaoh, though Ahmed 
did not say that; he merely said that it cost ten shillings. 

Everything that I heard or saw, goes to show that the religion of 
the Peninsula is a merely nominal Islamism. The tribes know next 
to nothing of the Koran—there is not a man who can read—and 
the few religious practices that they observe are harmlessly pagan. 
There are many tombs of saints in little stone houses, but not one 
mosque, except the unused one in the monastery. I never saw them 
say prayers except a youth named Gebelay, who joined us on the 
return journey, and he had been in pious Egypt. Even Gebelay 
used a simplified ritual, nor did he pray five times a day as he ought, 
but only morning and evening when he was wanted for the cooking. 

All this is, perhaps, part ofa larger question. The general impression 
gained was that the material and spiritual culture of the Peninsula 
has been regressing steadily since the dawn of history. Whether 
one considers the mines, the Egyptian records concerning the Arabs, 
the mysterious stone houses or tombs called nawdmis, the ruins of a 
proto-Sinaitic temple, the water supply past and present, the numerous 
Nabataean graffiti, the abandoned mosque, the lost city of Paran, 
or two pieces of evidence ‘that prove that the horse was once known 
where it is now never seen,—all these facts go to show that the Penin- 
sula was formerly in touch with the culture of the surrounding nations. 
To-day, it is perhaps the most decivilized corner of the Semitic world. 

This was Ahmed’s view of it; I copy it from my note-book. 
Ahmed’s myth during lunch in the Naqb el-Hawa: “ When, God 
made these mountains, the mountains said: ‘ What people shall 
we have?’ God said: ‘The most wretched people.’ ‘ Who’s 
that?’ said the mountains. ‘The Bedouin,’ said God. And 
certainly they are the most wretched. people, because they eat what 
God said must not be eaten.” Looking back I cannot remember 
their eating anything but unleavened bread. The simplicity of 
their material needs was really immense. Futeir and Gebalay wore 
nothing usually but a shirt like a Gothic surplice with long pointed 

1 I suspect Abu Selima is Poseidon. Diod. III, 42f.; Strabo XVI, 4, 18. The altar 


of Poseidon is near the Garindarei (cf. Wady Gharandel) near a sacred watering-place 
(cf. Hammam Far‘aun). Author. pencilled note of the Author’s shows that he had 


never found time to work out this suggestion fully. (E.F.S.) 
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sleeves, carrying their sandals to save the leather. That the shoes 
of the children of Israel did not wear out was a miracle. 

Wady Gharandel, where we hoped to fill our water-skins, is a 
broad, pleasant wady, rich in palms, but alas! we found no water 
but a little puddle full of camel dung. The matter was rather 
serious this time. The next water was two days distant, so Gebalay 
and Futeir strained out the dung and filled the skins and on that water 
we had to live, the Christian member of the party taking it half and 
half with brandy. While dinner was cooking, I was incredulously 
examining luxuriant clumps of palm, acacia and tamarisk, unable 
to believe that they were waterless and anxious to justify (Exodus xv, 
27), “And they came to Elim, where there were twelve springs of 
water and seventy palm trees.””’ Meanwhile an Arab visited our 
camp and asked my men whether I was armed. “ Naturally!” 
said Futeir. Ahmed knew that this was not a fact. “‘He may 
get up a raid for our camels during the night,” he said, “‘ we must 
get on.” Indeed in any case we should have to make forced marches 
if our water was to hold out. So we pressed on till midnight, and 
dismounted near, I imagine, to the ‘Ain Hawara of the maps. We 
were up again before sunrise, and hurried on without breakfast to 
save time and water,—besides there was insufficient scrub for a fire. 

I might have forgotten the children of Israel in this extremity 
but this was far from being the case. They are part of the Water 
Problem. Somewhere between the crossing of the Red Sea and 
Elim they made a station at the bitter waters of Mara, that were 
sweetened for them by Moses. This may well be the ‘Ain Hawara 
of last night’s second camp. This water is considered so impossibly 
bitter that the ‘Ain is allowed to sand up, and in spite of the straits 
we were in, no one even mentioned it.1 The remarkable fact is that 
Robinson found the water tolerable, Palmer “ palatable,” and 
Holland “ exceptionally pure.” The explanation is perhaps that 
only when the flow is meagre is the bitterness of the water in the ‘Ain 
intense,—which suggested to me that Moses could have sweetened 
it by increasing the flow, but—these questions are full of difficulty. 

The other claimant for being the Bitter Waters, Ayun Musa, 
which we reach to-morrow, is certainly not bitter, but saline ; nor 
is it undrinkable. It is true that it made me ill even when disguised 
as tea, but the natives consider it a very decent table water. Ahmed 
told me that before the sweet water canal brought the Nile to Suez 
the water of Ayun Musa was sold there at the time of the Haj? for 
five shillings a skin, and that a glass of the same water served with a 
penny cup of coffee fetched one shilling. 

All this litoral plain is a furnace, and lunch or breakfast was more 
than ever a problem. Luckily there is a telegraph wire from Suez 
to Ras Abu Selima and Tor, so in Wady Sudr we collected fragments 


1 Bonar: “ out of which neither man nor beast could drink,” Desert of Sinai, p. 118. 
* The Haj is the pilgrimage to Mecca. E.F.S. 
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of old posts that had been cut through by driving sand, and improvised 
a tent with blankets, and—for it was also blowing something of a 
sandstorm—with ropes. After a quiet sandy meal we all immediately 
fell asleep. There was not much conversation these days—it was 
almost impossible to strike a civil tone of voice; nor did any one 
smoke. One’s few thoughts and words were generally of that consoling 
line of telegraph wire that proved the existence of Suez. ‘‘ Once,” 
said Ahmed, “ an Arab was dying of thirst hereabout ; then standing 
on his camel, he slashed through the wire of the Government with 
his sword and then dropped. Riders on swift dromedaries immedi- 
ately set out from Tor and from Suez to find out what had happened 
to the wire of the Government. They met over his body, saved him 
and brought him to Tor, and a subscription was made for him by 
the miners and he became rich.” 

Well, we rode on in silence, only the camels growling, each of us 
with his kaffiyeh tied over head and eyes, so that for sights we saw 
only the web of the silk. Ahmed has sunstroke and Gebalay is lame. 
The mirage lakes followed the sun over from the eastern horizon 
to the west and became lagoons. We made another night ride 
and reached Ayun Musa at Saturday noon. Then Suez appeared 


and four hours later I was in the bathroom of the Hétel Bel-Air. 
Eric Burrows. 


The Road to Rome 


Now the sound of angels singing 
Comes from Heaven’s mighty dome, 
And the Christmas bells are ringing 
After four years, here at home. 

But along the road to Rome 

Where the wounded and the dying 
Still are lying, 

Hark! I think a Child is crying. 


To men of good will revealing 

All the meaning of Christ’s birth, 
Joyously the bells are pealing : 

Glory to God, peace on earth ! 

But along the road to Rome 

Do they hear the Church-bells ringing 
And the angel voices singing, 

Calling weary Christians home ? 


For the dead your lone watch keeping, 
Silent hearts in every land— 

Hearts that break but understand— 
Hark! For you the Child is weeping. 
But along the road te Rome 

In a ray of blinding light 

Men glimpse Heaven and call it home— 


And see a Child’s face smiling through the night. 
HELEN NICHOLSON. 
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ITH very good reason a great deal of attention is being 
i W paid by various religious bodies and at meetings of the 

“‘ Christian Front” type to problems of international 
relations after the war. The Pope himself has set the example in 
his Allocutions and broadcast addresses. But, as he reminded the 
world at Christmas, 1942, social peace within each nation is a necessary 
condition of peace between the nations. It is unrealistic to focus 
f attention on problems of international politics to the neglect of 
economic and financial questions, for politics and economics interlock. 
This, surely, is one of the clearest lessons of the period between the 
last war and the present one. The controversies about German 
reparations and the payment of international war debts involved 
fundamental economic issues, but they poisoned the international 
| atmosphere and played a fatal part in the development of distrust 
between Great Britain and France, and between Great Britain and 
the United States. Most of us can recall the international.wrangling 
over the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan and the Hoover moratorium : 
the strain imposed on our good relations with America by her insist- 
ence on our honouring our guarantee that her loans to the Allies 
would be paid and our final refusal, on the ground of economic 
impossibility, to continue to pay her on their behalf: the attempts 
by France to influence British action at international conferences 
by attacking the pound. We cannot have forgotten how the German 
inflation, an economic: phenomenon, ruined the middle-classes and 
prepared the way for Hitler, how political insecurity on the Continent 
led to disastrous movements of capital (“‘ the flight from the franc”, 
etc.), shaking the foreign exchanges and destroying international 
trade, how attempts to restore prosperity led to high tariff walls, 
economic nationalism and autarky, plunging the world into deeper 
political trouble. 

What could seem more purely economic than our return to the 
Gold Standard in 1925? If it be true that the pound was over- 
valued, if instead of being content with “ looking the dollar in the 
face” it tried to stare the dollar down, was this not merely a piece 
of purely financial ineptitude, a purely technical error in the economic 
field ? Yet it led to a most serious political conflict, the great strike 
of 1926, and to the Trade Disputes Act 1927, still a source of political 
strife. It led too, to growing unemployment at home, and by reper- 
cussion abroad, with increasing class-hatred and suspicion. As for 
our abandonment of the Gold Standard in 1931, the political turmoil 
by which it was accompanied is a matter of recent history. 
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All these are but a few illustrations of the fact*that in discussing 
a new international order after this war we cannot afford to leave 
economic problems, both here and abroad, out of account. During 
the twenty years truce, enormously difficult problems of economic, 
industrial, commercial and financial adjustment confronted the 
world. The tensions they set up between nations were recognized, 
and many experts were at work trying to devise solutions—with but 
little success until prosperity began to revive with rearmament, thus 
strengthening the unfortunate impression that the only star favourable 
to prosperity is Mars. There is, of course, no sense in belittling 
the sheer technical difficulties which will beset all nations after this 
war ; and it is quite untrue to say that all that is required to solve 
internal and external problems is good will. Without good will 
there can be no satisfactory settlement, no lasting peace ; but it is 
mere sentimentality to say that good will is all-sufficient. Good 
brains are equally necessary. Mere good will cannot provide the 
machinery of international trade, or solve the technical problems of 
production and distribution, or prevent mass-unemployment. Like 
patriotism, good will is not enough, necessary though it is. There 
must be hard brain-work backing up good intentions; and even 
then there will be differences of opinion between experts, errors of 
judgment, miscalculations of cause and effect. Mr. Churchill told 
us, when he took over the reins, that he had nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears and sweat. These are the new Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse—the outriders of victory in war against our national 
foes. We shall need at least two of them, toil and sweat, if we are 
to build a better world. With their aid, we may hope to overcome 
the other two, blood and tears. 

Indeed, the toil and sweat of reconstruction have already begun. 
We have the Barlow Report on the location of industry, the Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports on country and town planning, the Beveridge 
Plan for social security, the schemes for providing the machinery of 
international trade (the Keynes plan, the American White plan, 
the alternative schemes put forward by the French and the Canadians), 
and a growing number of plans for preventing mass-unemployment. 
This article is not concerned with the proposals of these plans and 
schemes ; they are mentioned only as illustrations of the headaches 
that await us. It is concerned to insist that brain-work of this kind 
is absolutely essential, and that it is no part of the Christian contri- 
bution to world-order to deny that the more light we have the better. 

We need the guidance of expert knowledge ; that is clear. But 
it is equally clear that it must be knowledge based on all the relevant 
facts and on all the relevant aspects of those facts. We need a light 
which illuminates the whole of each of our problems, not one which 
leaves a lot of dark corners in shadow. A spot-light which picks 
out only a small part of the scene and makes it appear the whole 
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is dangerous to the incautious traveller. Now it is characteristic 
of the expert to use a spot-light to concentrate on some particular 
aspect of a problem. The banker concentrates on the machinery 
of finance, the economist on the purely economic aspect (even though 
he may find it hard to define exactly. what that aspect is),and so on 
with other experts. That is only natural and right, provided the 
expert does not himself forget his own limitations. 

It is well worth reminding the experts who are working on plans 
for the future of the world that all these plans, technical as they 
are, have a moral aspect; that they involve questions not only of 
utility and expediency, but of what is morally right or wrong. This 
is an aspect which, to Christians, is of fundamental importance, and we 
must not allow the experts to sweep us aside with a broom labelled 
** Realism ” into a dustbin marked ‘‘ Utopianism ”’ (or, more vaguely, 
** Idealism ’’). Realism prides itself on taking account of hard facts. 
It must not be forgotten that one of the hardest of facts is human 
nature, that the reactions of ordinary people to rules and regulations, 
to laws and plans, are very important facts. Every wise legislator 
knows this, and takes account of it. When he fails to do so, or mis- 
judges the public reaction, his laws fail. The American experience 
in the matter of prohibition is an historical example of this on the 
large scale : minor illustrations in recent times are the vain attempts 
to stop people taking railway journeys at holiday times, or seeking 
deep air-raid shelters in the Underground stations of London. 

It is a hard fact that men, even irreligious men, resent injustice ; 
especially of course when they or their families or their class or 
their nation are the sufferers by injustice. They are constantly on 
the watch for attempts to-exploit them for the selfish advantage of 
others: they are suspicious of plans and .regulations even when 
drawn up by experts. Experience again is constantly teaching us 
this. We know how people have reacted to schemes for “ scientific 
management ”, for compulsory training-centres, for price-fixing 
and so forth. The Germans have always been puzzled by the reluct- 
ance of other nations to have their national affairs planned for them, 
and are finding that it is not enough to plan a new European Order, 
no matter how tidily. They have crashed headlong into a force 
which is too strong for them, into a spiritual force which, in the 
name of realist politics, they forgot, viz. national feeling. 

One can safely go further and say that many, very many, people 
resent injustice even when neither they nor theirs are the victims 
of it. Some will resent it only passively: but others, and those 
not a few, will make quite serious sacrifices to fight what they hold 
to be injustice anywhere, even on occasion the sacrifice of life itself. 
Conscience, the ‘‘ moral sense ”’, is not only a hard taskmaster : it is 
also a hard fact, and no one can truly account himself a realist who 
fails. to take it into account. It is a rock on which schemes which, 
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from the technical point of view, are most ingenious have foundered 
and will always founder. 

Schemes and plans are a form of machinery, social machinery, 
international machinery. But they profess to be made for men, 
and men are not machines. In a mechanically minded age, it is 
fatally easy to forget this. The planner may, in his enthusiasm for 
his plan, blame human beings if his plans do not work out as he had 
hoped. He should really ask himself whether he has not overlooked 
an essential factor, viz. human nature, not only in its weakness, but 
also in its strength: in its ineradicable desire to see justice prevail, 
to see rights respected, to see people treated as persons and not as 
things, in its resentment against any form of the doctrine that might 
is right, in its innate (though perhaps feebler) conviction that in some 
way all men are brothers. This is not to deny that there are many, 
too many, unscrupulous people in the world; people to whom 
justice is no more than a word, and human brotherhood a piece of 
pious hypocrisy ; people whose consciences have become atrophied 
by. deliberate neglect or warped by evil custom. Such people are 
in truth the worst enemies of world order ; but they are not represen- 
tative of the mass of mankind. 

In brief, there is a moral aspect to the problem of planning, social, 
economic and political; and the conscience of the public is well 
aware of this. For example, supporters of the Beveridge Plan argue 
that it is demanded by social justice ; opponents argue that it is 
a step towards the Servile State. Both these are moral arguments, 
and arouse much more interest and far deeper feelings than the 
purely technical details of the Plan. The Uthwatt Report on com- 
pensation and betterment in relation to land raises important ques- 
tions of justice to landowners on the one hand, and to the community 
on the other, and these questions are already being publicly raised. 
Far from being merely economic and technical, problems of currency 
and international exchange are moral too. Inflation and deflation 
affect justice between creditors and debtors ; access to world markets 
and raw materials involves questions of national rights and duties : 
manipulation of the foreign exchanges and devaluation of currencies 
may easily lead to grave injustice, at home and abroad. The 
Atlantic Charter is shot through with moral concepts, such as rights, 
duties, freedom. The “ Post-War Programme of the United States 
of America” puts on its first page as a sub-title ““A New Bill of 
Rights”. All this shows that in the work of planning a new order 
there is need for the co-operation of Christian men, with a strong 
sense of moral responsibility and an iron resolve to see that impartial 
justice is done to all, and that the brotherhood of man is expressed 
in effective action. 

This is no easy task. The moral problems which arise are complex, 
and the application of moral principles to technical problems is often 
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difficult. Yet genuine Christians are not entitled to shirk their 
responsibilities, which of course vary according to their circumstances. 
The responsibilities of public men are greater than those of unin- 
fluential members of the public ; those of a Christian banker are different 
from those of a politician who has to rely on his advice ; those of a 
Christian who is the head of a large productive concern are not the same 
as those of a Christian small tradesman. But in every case the Christian 
has a duty to bring to bear such influence as he possesses to secure 
that the claims of morality are respected when plans are being pre- 
pared, and for that purpose to acquire, so far as his circumstances 
permit, the knowledge necessary for enlightened action. 

For Christianity is not magic, nor are its moral principles magical 
formulae. They call for the best of our intellectual effort, as well 
as for the best of our good will, if they are to be effective. It is not 
enough to say that moral principles must be respected in the work of 
reconstruction. Christians must actively co-operate, as Christians, 
with the work of planning a new order. There is a wide field here 
open to the Christian layfolk. The Christian business-man, the 
Christian merchant or trader, surveyor, doctor, lawyer, farmer, and 
so forth, the Christian workman as well as the Christian employer, 
all have a contribution to make, some in one way, some in another ; 
to say nothing of the Christian statesman. 

But it is evident that they must equip themselves with the necessary 
knowledge. The field is so vast that no one human mind can 
adequately cover the whole of it ; yet that is no excuse for covering 
none of it. We need competent verdicts from the Christian stand- 
point on the various proposals that are being put forward. We need 
Christians who have,made themselves familiar with the reports and 
plans already mentioned, and who can give a responsible opinion 
about one or more of them from the moral point of view. 

If it is important for Christians to make their contribution to 
reconstruction on the theoretical side, the preparation or at least 
the constructive criticism of plans for the future, not less important 
is the contribution they must make in the field of action. Even 
assuming that the best possible plans for national and international 
order have been devised and duly accepted, this is obviously not 
enough. Everything depends on how the plans are carried into 
effect. They may look well on paper, but they may be abused or 
sabotaged in practice, for it is impossible to close all loopholes. If 
they are to be reasonably successful, they require the sincere co- 
operation of at any rate most of those whom they are to affect. 
Without that, they will be like a body without life ; inert, incapable 
of development, decaying. The difficulty is that those who must 
infuse life and activity into them are just ordinary human beings, 
with many faults and weaknesses, always tempted to put their own 
selfish interests in the first place. It is excellent to have plans for 
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co-operation between capital and labour, for instance, but they 
will be stillborn if the right spirit is not present on both sides. Trade 
associations as much as trade unions are institutions which, of them- 
selves, make for social order, but both associations and unions may 
be twisted into instruments of power divorced from morality. Inter- 
national trade agreements, banking policy, the stock exchange, 
the money market—all may be abused in the interests of the un- 
scrupulous. 

This is where the action of genuine Christians is of the highest 
importance to the community. By their example and influence 
they can do much to turn good plans into a system which operates 
successfully. No doubt there must also be appropriate controls 
and penalties to detect and deter evildoers, but experience shows 
that these measures are not sufficient even in war-time ; how much 
less in peace-time and over a long period. If we are to have a new 
social order worth the having, it must have the support of a substantial 
majority in the community, it must be backed by public opinion. 
Offences against it must incur a social stigma, as well as legal penalties. 
In other words, if after this war there is to be, as we are promised, 
a new order better than that which followed the last one, that order 
will have to extend to the minds and the wills of our citizens, to 
what is called the spiritual order as well as to the material order. 
Otherwise, “the new order” will remain an empty phrase, or at 
least will not be better (and may well be worse) than anything we 
have known in the past. It is to genuine Christians that we must 
look, in the first place, to infuse the right spirit into the new order, 
and to show by their practice that it is practicable. 

As to what the right spirit is, there can be no doubt. Essentially 
it means respect for the rights of all in the community, reasonableness 
and moderation in insisting on one’s own rights, and a readiness to 
give help when needed. These are the fundamental social virtues : 
justice, equity, charity. How easy to see the necessity of them, 
how difficult to ensure that they are practised on a scale wide enough 
to put life into a new order! We are told that they can be evoked 
by urging upon men the motive of service of the community. There 
is no reason to deny that this motive can be very effective, especially 
for certain characters and at certain times of national crisis. But is 
it really sufficient to satisfy critical minds, or even the uncritical 
when there is no particular emergency pressing on the nation? Will 
it prove an effective stimulus when there is real conflict between 
the interests of the community and the immediate interests of an 
individual or a group? It is by no means a new ideal; it has 
recurred time after time in the speeches and writings of social reformers. 
We have had time to see what influence it has in suppressing social 
selfishness, and the results have not been encouraging. The reason 
for the failure is not far to seek. Most people are not prepared to 
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look upon the community as an end-in-itself, or on its welfare as the 
highest and ultimate good. They realize well enough that it is 
simply a large organization of human persons fundamentally like 
themselves, and that neither its size nor the fact that it is organized 
givés it the right to expect that its members will sacrifice themselves 
for it. 

We must look deeper. In the service of others, as a community 
or as individuals, we must see the service of God, the one absolute 
good, the value above all values. Then, and only then, do we find 
a real motive, founded on the rock of truth and not on the sands of 
sentiment, for the practice of the social virtues. To Christians 
this motive is familiar, and the Popes, as well as leaders of non- 
Catholic religious bodies, have not failed to emphasize its importance. 
The power of its appeal to any given individual is, however, conditioned 
by his or her spiritual outlook, religious sincerity and general attitude 
of will. It is for Christians, and above all for Catholics, to shew 
by their social conduct that their religion is a real thing to them, 
and thus to form a solid centre round which can crystallize those 
aspirations towards a better social order widespread to-day amongst 
many who would not claim to be Christians. It is only realism 
to admit that genuine Christians are not sufficiently numerous in 
this country, or perhaps anywhere, to build a new order by them- 
selves. They need allies, “‘men of good will” as the Popes have 
called them ; men who have not stifled their conscience, who seek 
the good in the light of the moral law imprinted on their hearts. 

The belief that there are categorical moral principles, consistent 
violation of which can only lead to social unrest, even disaster, is 
common to a far greater number of people than are included in all 
the religious bodies in Great Britain which claim the name of Christian; 
and this belief should be the basis of common action. There is no 
dealing with “‘ unprincipled” people ; but with people who have 
principles we all know where we stand, and if their principles are 
the same as ours it is possible to hammer out a common policy in 
spite of genuine differences of opinion about detailed applications. 
Discussion will often clear away these differences. When it fails 
to do so, a compromise must be found. The important thing is to 
obtain wide support for the truth that realism demands recognition 
of the claims of justice, equity and charity in social reconstruction. 
To the realist politicians who will have to frame national policy, 
this wide support will itself be a powerful argument in favour of 


the demand. 
Lewis WATT. 














MATT. RICHARDSON’S POEMS 


quality, and remain entirely unrecognized, though he take 
all ordinary means to have a hearing? This article will give 
the competent reader an opportunity of answering that question. 
If he finds here evidence that this poet’s work is indeed far above 
“the average”? he will have to answer it with a “Yes.” For 
Richardson sent a selection of his poems (after he had been instigated 
to do so) on a round of the English and American publishers, without 
result. He also showed examples of his verse to a few distinguished 
contemporary poets. Of these, two (understandably enough) had 
no time to read, but only one of them failed to reply ; one, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, gave appreciation and encouragement ; another, 
Mr. J. C. (now Sir John) Squire, printed three of the poems in 
The London Mercury, and asked the poet to call upon him when he 
was next in London. (One of these three poems had previously 
been submitted for the Poetry Prize at a Bristol Eisteddfod ; the 
author was paternally advised by the adjudicator to study more 
carefully “‘ the difficult rules of English prosody,” and the prize 
went to a schoolgirl.) It is true that some forty of the poems were 
printed, in the space of nine years, in The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
and one, The Way of the Cross, in another magazine of similar character 
in America. But these few instances imply only that editors and 
publishers exist who can recognize poetry when they see it and 
distinguish good from mediocre verse : not that they exist in sufficient 
numbers to ensure that an exceptional poet will “ get through.” 
Matt. Richardson (so he always signed his name) was born in 
1885 at Chollerton, a Northumberland colliery village. The first 
thing he ever told me about himself was that he was “‘ the son of a 
miner.” This was a little boastful ; his father, if probably what is 
called “ self-taught,” was a man of some education, a great reader, 
with a love of books which he early instilled into his son. He was 
also a local Nonconformist preacher, and a district political agent 
of the Liberal Party. (He was once proposed, I believe, as a 
Parliamentary candidate). In his spare time, while he was Colliery 
Superintendent, he coached in Latin lads seeking scholarships at 
secondary schools. Matt. himself, with this aid no doubt, won a 
scholarship at Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and there 
matriculated at the age of fifteen, going on to Edinburgh University 
1 His father wished to name him Mattathias after the Maccabean hero; either those 
who took him to the font failed to master these syllables, or the minister jibbed ; and he 


was christened Matthias. As a compromise, perhaps, between the less and the more 
celebrated Apostle he used the abbreviated form. 


Cr: a man be a poet of exceptional (not, of course, supreme) 
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for the next four years, where he studied literature under the late 
Professor Saintsbury. That he left the University without a degree 
was due in the first instance to a failure in mathematics, and then, 
as he told me, to a lack of funds. He went abroad to Germany 
and earned a living by the teaching of languages, for part of the 
time in Cologne. It was there, early in 1911, that he met his future 
wife, the daughter of an English father and a French mother, who 
had been brought up from childhood in France. They were married 
in the August of the following year at Havre, her native town. The 
marriage was, in every way, the happiest event of his life. 

They went to Northumberland where Matt. Richardson obtained 
a teacher’s post at Seaton-Hirst, and afterwards at the Cramlington 
Higher Grade School. But the climate proving too severe for his 
wife they moved in the beginning of 1914, to Walford, between 
Ross and Monmouth, in Herefordshire, where he became master of 
the village school in conditions and surroundings that may be called 
ideal for a man of contemplative mind. Here his two sons were 
born. In August, 1916, he enlisted in the army, and about the 
end of the year was drafted to Salonika. Wounded in the firing. 
line in the following May, he spent the rest of his service in the 
island of Corfu where he acted as Interpreter. Not a few of his 
poems date from this time. He got home in March, 1919. He 
was received into the Catholic Church on Christmas Eve of that 
year. For the sake of his children’s education he moved in 1923 
to Bristol, where, during the remaining eight years of his life, he 
taught English and French at the North Bristol Central School. 
He was a member, during the brief period of its existence, of a society 
of young men known as the Bristol Poets’ Fellowship ; a few of his 
poems were printed in the little quarterly journal of that society. 
He died, .after a short illness, in October, 1931, at the age of 46. 

It is difficult to know where to begin in an appreciation of 
Richardson’s poems. Both his themes and his manner are so varied. 
He is equally happy in narrative, in lyric (descriptive or reflective), 
in poems inspired by memories of past psychic states, by memories 
of childhood and of friends, by love or by war. He is not least 
happy when he is having “just fun ”’ (I quote the phrase from one 
of his letters) in grotesques or unbitter satire. His religious poems 
are, perhaps, with a few notable exceptions, the least successful. 
This at least is my own opinion, which I should be glad to see rejected 
by the judgment of others. If I am right, I believe the reason to be 
the intense reverence and reality with which he, a convert, grasped 
the things of Faith: he felt them, as a poet, beyond him; he had 
too much awe of these mysteries to exercise easily in them the poet’s 
art. 

His output was considerable for one who died in his prime, and 
led a busy life. He has left at least two hundred shorter poems of 
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unquestionable merit ; and, though unhappily not finished, two long 
poems. One is on a Greek theme and is named “ Aegle”; he 
wrote of this: “It is to be a sort of hinted history, half personal, 
of baffled religious instincts in pagan Greece,” and in another letter : 
** if it does not contain good work I have never done any.” Another 
long poem, astonishing and undocketable, is called “‘ The Yulimar ”’ 
(who was the true Phoenix). It recounts the adventures of the 
traditional Phoenix, and then, in pure “ grotesque,” those of a 
certain faked successor of the same. It was afterwards, the author 
told me, to issue into a new philosophy of poetry. An earlier longish 
poem, ‘‘ Bryan More,” is a story of rustic tragedy. A short-long 
poem of his undergraduate days, with some admirable passages, 
is on the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice. Moreover he made a free 
translation, not merely into English verse, but into English drama 
forms (that at least was his aim) of the whole of Racine’s ‘“‘Athalie.”’ 
It reads swiftly, which is not what an Englishman would ‘judge of 
the original ; and if it has not all the stateliness, it has a large pro- 
portion of the poetry of Racine. Richardson had a scholar’s know- 
ledge of both French and German and held diplomas of proficiency 
in these languages. 

As to the qualities of Matt. Richardson’s verse, first I may quote 
a phrase from the introduction to a circular issued by the Poetry 
Speaking Society soon after its formation: ‘‘ The sound of poetry 
is a part of its meaning,” a great truth well stated in few and simple 
words. There is need but to emphasize the word “ part,” and 
to add that the sound of poetry must have recurrence or pattern 
for one of its characteristics. | (Only, indeed, when such principles are 
recognized can poetry safely develop new forms: as it has done 
in the work of explorers like Gerard Hopkins and Walter de la Mare. 
Many of the moderns are, we fear, ‘‘ pure recessives ”’ in this genetic 
evolution ; their adventures lead only into backwaters; they will 
not see that while you may dance ever more swiftly and to more 
intricate measures you must dance upon the ground.) The sound of 
Richardson’s poetry is constantly a part of its meaning. You want 
to go on, after the first line, because you have begun to catch the 
tune, and wish to know how it runs. _Who would not read on in a 
poem that begins: “‘ Only one lover of unrelenting Circe,” or 
** Tear-cold, a melancholy belfry rung,” or “‘ On the Isle of Iona 
Columba was dying in June,” or “‘A strange impalpable tide moves 
irresistibly on ”’ ? 

Another, obvious enough, test of real poetry, is the feeling for 
the right word. It is a test that can very confidently be applied to 
Richardson’s work; and his right words seldom have the air of 
having been hunted down; they seem inevitable until you seek 
a cause of the resultant felicity. And his vocabulary, though large 
is not far sought ; it sticks close to the soil (owing something to the 
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Northumbrian and West Country dialects) and is more inclined 
to the verges of “ slang ” than to archaisms. 

But a poet, besides the gift of expression, must have that of observa- 
tion. Richardson was keen and sure in his observation both of 
** Nature ” and of man. Who has named before the “‘ lonely sound ” 
of big moisture drops falling suddenly under trees on misty Spring 
mornings? Or the “panting” of queen wasps (the example is 
from the same poem) in a patch of sun when they have just emerged 
from their winter hiding places? Or knows that “the nettle has 


a yellow root,” or has seen sun rays, 


Slipping golden-shafted 
Through a rook’s wing ? 


Or watched the shadows of snowflakes “‘dance in a dream on the 
silken floor beneath?”’’ And his observation, as a poet’s must, 
turned commonplace or “ugly” things to beauty; as when the 
‘brazen light”? of a November evening ‘“‘ yellowed the chimney 
smoke till it spun out of sight,” or Bristol tramcars in fog became 


monsters 
Whose lit transparent bellies cleave as they rush 
Through undulous glooms over the ocean floor 
Tunnels of spangling phosphorescence, 


or a wet suburban street at evening was transformed to 


. a lone black © 
Magic canal 
Florooned and fretted 
With lamps that unfold 
. Their night-bloom of silver, 
From dusk-buds of gold. 


In the world of the human spirit, too, this poet attempts discoveries 
while not disdaining the everyday. In such sections of his poems 
as might be labelled ‘“‘ Memories,” “ Love,” or more generally 
“* Reflection,” descriptions may be found of subtle states of the soul 
which are not so much analysed as presented, and made convincing 
in the process. He marvels at the call, so insistent yet so totally 
ineffectual, of a dead past. He feels (and you with him) his own 
ghost go out of his body, and converse with him in faint twitterings 
like those of birds a sick man hears before the dawn. He is familiar 
with distinctions expressed in such words as: ‘‘ You love my love, 


not me,” or, conversely, 


My love who comes where I would never dare, 
And kneels by you as innocent as your prayer. 


He knows that there are “‘ Sweet buds of feeling coldly washed in 
thought ” which would become arid and withered if it were attempted 
even to name them. He tells, in one of his most interesting poems, 
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how pain or shock, especially in youth, may be the prelude to a 
new awakening ; and, on a lesser psychic theme, notes how the smell 
of a certain brand of tobacco which a lost friend had used evoked 
tears before he could tell why : 


Not thoughts of him, then tears; but first the tears, 
And then his laughing face buried these many years. 


But we will quote an entire poem in illustration of this matter : 


THE INVISIBLE TIDE 


A strange impalpable tide moves irresistibly on, 

Over this earth of ours. Sometimes we feel it stirred, 
When we converse, and hear its covert monotone, 

From the far side of silence echo a trivial word. 
Sometimes at night we feel it, sleepless and alone. 
Always in the hush of the passage of Death it is heard. 
Sighing it comes in the hesitant pause of a singing bird, 
Or thrilling a father’s blood, who looks upon his son. 


“Yes, he is like my father”: I heard, I made no comment ; 

I stood again in that restless, resistless undertow. — 

And you, you smile at Faith, but did not one wave rise, 

And catch your earth-bound feet, and pull you a dazzling mometn 
Out of your depth, beyond aid of any arm you know, 

When your dead father looked at you through your son’s eyes ? 


What of the subject-matter and its treatment in Richardson’s 
poems, and the picture of the man which one gathers therefrom ? 
For this, I think, is always a legitimate question about a poet, who 
may be a ‘‘ maker” of smaller or greater things, and who can only 
make what he finds within him. Well, there is, first, everywhere 
an intense sense of unity with his fellow men, rising at times to passion. 
Witness the concluding passage of perhaps his best poem, ‘‘A Street 
in Bristol,’ lines which recall Wordsworth at his most familiar and 
famous. The poet is looking upon the town asleep, at the very 
point of dawn : 

Not one wisp 
Of smoke uncoiled, no window gleamed, no sound 
Beat on the holy doors of silentness. 
But like a careworn mother laid asleep, 
Seen for the first time sleeping our city touched 
That dread and passionate awe of human life 
To which no aspect of Antiquity 
Or Nature penetrates ; never silences 
Of theirs were so significant as hers : 
No stillness round a mossgrown temple, no 
Hush of imperial forum long forlorn, 
Nor any silence folded up in mountains, 
Or spread in deserts, or over boreal seas. 
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This sense of unity implies a power in the poet to enter into other 
hearts than his own with an understanding sympathy. One of 
the narrative poems shows this quality to a degree I can only call 
tenderness. He tells of a man with literary ambitions who found 
himself ending life with a garden as his chief, almost his only, interest, 
his self-appointed tasks unachieved ; but the poem condones and 
even justifies his course. Yet the same insight can lead to tragic, 
to terrible and to scornful tones as, for example, in ‘‘ The Stranger,”’ 
** Saul,” and “ Possession.””’ This last we will transcribe as an 
example of satire of a kind hardly recognizable as such because while 
it transfixes, it does not play with, the victim or his vice, nor even 
refuse, overtly, to stand alongside him at the whipping post. More 
over it offers thoughts for remedy : 


Desire to own the object of delight, 
To clasp the star because we love the light, 
Lures the desirer into a dreadful night 
Where mad dogs hunt the anguished appetite 
Questing at phantoms; till the double sting 
Of fangs that burn the flesh is a sweet thing, 
A whet, an antipast, a savour of Spring, 
A sop, a dope, an Ogre’s hanselling. 
This is too obvious ; yet, when all is run 
More subtly, but as wretchedly undone 
Are many who hug the phantom they have won. 
Delight goes soon, Desire keeps drudging on, 
Until the memory of delight is gone ; 
And when Desire fails, Habit shuts his eye, 
(Habit, the housekeeper, wry and dry and sly), 
And rules the- house so capably instead 
You’d hardly notice the old fool was dead. 
For Beauty is free of appetent unrest, 

. Possesses freely, and is not possessed. 


For the remainder we will only say that these poems suggest one 
who, while aware of the infinite, the bewildering variety of the world 
about him, never lost his way in it, having a compass to steer by ; 
I do not mean, now, the compass of Faith, but of a balanced mind, 
and a balanced will: a man sensitive and yet strong, likely perhaps 
to seem to his fellows remote or withdrawn, but actually more capable 
than most of sounding the deeps of the human spirit in himself or 
others. And part of this strength and balance he drew (for all his 
passion for humanity) from “ Nature,’ in both her tender and her 
wild moods. In the same bundle of poems containing “‘A Street 
in Bristol’? I find poems that almost seem to renounce the human 
world for the companionship of the river 


Which brings no rumour here of whence it came 
And asks no word of whither it must go, 
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or of the 
Great wet night-wind 
That ocean lifts to ocean 
A hundred leagues away : 
All the spinning distance 
And depth of the sea 
Steepening to heaven 
Ard stooping to me. 


It is usually asked of a new poet whence he derives. Richardson’s 
antecessors are not at all obvious, but if I had to answer I should 
suggest that his most direct line of descent was from Wordsworth. 
He combines a love of man and nature and illustrates one by the 
other, as Wordsworth did. It is possible that he learned firmness 
and economy of diction from Racine. I gave him a copy of Gerard 
Hopkins ; he was immensely interested, and I presume influenced, 
as all poets are likely to be by that experimenter ; but I do not 
see much trace of it. They certainly both strove, almost more than 
for anything else, that the sound of their poetry should be a part 
of its meaning. But of Richardson’s rhythms, no less than of other 
elements of his poetry, it is not easy to find the origins. In some of 
his best work the movement of his lines is easy, almost locutory, 
yet firmly knit and somehow full of the atmosphere of the subject. 
“ The Vicar,” a poem already alluded to, is a good example : 


The Vicar is leaning over the Vicarage gate, 

He sighs and talks to himself: the postman is late. 
The drive is crisp with blooms the limes have shed. 
Belated bees hum lullingly overhead 

In the green air redolent of mignonette. 


Yet he can also be elaborate and intense. The variety of his rhythms 
is above all a variety of tempo; he can go at all speeds; some of 
his lyrics are lowland rivers, some highland brooks, and in one piece, 
“* Jazz,” in which that kind of music is miraculously reproduced 
(and exploded), he goes at all speeds in turn. Traditional for the 
most part in his prosody, he gets more out of the traditional measures 
than many poets. While he never writes “ quantitative verse” 
he makes that elusive reality, quantity, in English syllables, serve 
subtle purposes ; and he is not afraid to use what Hopkins called 
** counterpoint.” | 

I have been prodigal of quotations because the main purpose 
of this article is to make Richardson’s work known; and for that 
reason I will end with one more complete poem which illustrates, 
as well as any, his command of rhythm, and exemplifies also another 
point noted before: his capacity to happen upon out-of-the-way 
things in nature, and his ability to translate them, almost as it were 
to transliterate them, into language. Hares, no doubt, behave in 
the same fashion throughout their domain, but these were seen upon 
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the Mountain of Song ; and it may well be that fact which inspired 
this record in sound of a soundless music. 
HARES ON PARNASSUS 
Never sending a sound away to wander 


From moveless body in the tree’s arching trance ; 


But dinning on the ground 
With taps of puckish thunder 


To point the dance, 
Where moonlight bores a tunnel of mist around. 


Never any refrain whose fall is coupled 

With our own prayer, and turning trees to temples ; 
But body-chanted gesture 

And gush of movement, suppled 


By fluent impulse 
Momently in their play’s voluptuous vesture. 


Never along a song’s repeated cadence 

Returning on a sigh of melancholy ; 

But stamping tact and time, 

Or folding up their play-dance 

To one last volley 

Of goblin shadows over a disc of rime. 

It is hoped, however faintly, to persuade some publisher to print 

a selection of these poems. I am told that no new poet is ever published 
nowadays except at his own expense; the “estate” of this poet 
(who left a widow and two young sons) is certainly not able to bear 
such a burden. The writer of this present article would be very 
glad to hear from any readers sufficiently interested to promise 
a subscription in advance if a firm of enlightened publishers can be 
found. Such a list of names would no doubt encourage them to 


the venture. : 
GEOFFREY BLIss 
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EAST AND WEST 


“THE TWAIN SHALL MEET” 


OT the least among the many changes that are taking place 
Ne» is the fact that the Far East has come nearer to us 

than ever before in history. Everywhere we meet with a 
lively interest in things oriental. In the United States all kinds of 
educators recognize that vital need for information about the peoples 
and countries of Asia. Educational agencies are concerning them- 
selves with the problem, working out various programmes suited to 
the needs of special groups, ranging from highly trained specialists 
who will go to the Far East immediately the war is over to school- 
children whose education will no longer be considered up-to-date, 
if they have not been given a peep into the culture and history of 
peoples of the East. In so far as the United States are concerned, 
an intensive study of a large group of adults, especially in the armed 
forces and Government bureaus—this being a more immediate need— 
started with the pace we expect from the New World. 

Indeed, some remarkable results have already been achieved, and 
they have given rise to some few good publications. On the other 
hand, this study at high pressure has many drawbacks, particularly 
when one tries to dig a little deeper into the immense heaps of treasure 
that the Eastern and especially the Far Eastern cultures contain. 
In a one or two years’ course under high pressure one does not learn 
much of the Chinese and Japanese languages, art and literature. 
I do not deny that there are modern methods to shorten the time needed 
to learn a new language: but, although I do not accept the cynical 
scholar’s opinion that the Americans may possibly learn Japanese 
before the outbreak of the next war, the statement recently published 
in School and Society, namely, “‘ that within the past year American 
students have gained a good working knowledge of spoken Japanese 
in three months or less” is not borne out by the facts. 

If a man has a name to lose, he should never give it to a booklet 
of colloquial Japanese ‘‘ written expressly to enable adults to acquire 
rapidly a sound colloquial knowledge of the Japanese language.” 
There is no Japanese or Chinese “‘ without tears’ ; tears from hard, 
constant and concentrated study must flow.in any case. Here, more 
than elsewhere “a little learning is a dangerous thing,’ because 
it is just from this that there derive those scornful and unjust opinions 
of other peoples’ civilizations, those floods of unripe and “ enlighten- 
ing ”’ books, those articles “from our Far Eastern correspondent.” 
The men responsible for these have often been resident for ten or 
more years in China or Japan, but they have never taken a brush in 
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their hands, cannot read one line of a Chinese or Japanese newspaper, 
and cannot even say, without mistakes, “Give me a cup of water, 
please” ; they live on a European island somewhere in Shanghai, 
Peking, Hongkong, Osaka or Tékyd completely cut off from alk 
intercourse with the people by the solid and (for them) insuperable 
wall of that strange and “funny” language ; they have not visited 
one place outside the tourist centres and they walk like blind men 
through all that surrounds them. These are not sentences lightly 
written but backed by an experience of many, many years in the 
Orient among the people and with the people, acquiring their habits 
and leading their manner of life. 

Besides being in Japan at the outbreak of the Greater East Asia 
War—Dai Téa Sensé, as the war is called in the East—and being an 
enemy alien I was subsequently interned for eight months together 
with many Far Eastern correspondents of the world’s greatest dailies. 
There I experienced the most sad revelations about the insight and 
the knowledge of these “‘ authorities.” I travelled back with them 
on the same ship, and while still aboard invitations began to arrive 
from the great papers and they cabled back their enlightening in- 
formation. One correspondent even got £200 for an article. Another 
has already published a whole book about Japan, which is now being 
added to the heaps of Far Eastern rubbish piled up in our book stores 
supposed to give trustworthy information. In case my readers think 
these remarks about such “ authorities’ too strong he should read 
the reviews of books on the Far East in the excellent periodical 
Monumenta Nipponica, or the description in the prologue of Lin Yutang’s 
** My Country and my People ” of the man who signs himself “ An 
old resident twenty-five years in China” in correspondence with the 
London Times. Do not be misled even by one who can sign his articles 
with “twelve years professor at the Y- University ” in Peking 
or Toky6. I have met dozens of professors lecturing at the universities 
in Shanghai, Peking, Téky6 and elsewhere, most of them teaching a 
foreign language or economics or physics or chemistry in their own 
tongue and not knowing anything worth while of the Chinese or 
Japanese language, living in a foreign community in a big town and 
going during their holidays to Nikk6, Karuizawa, Peitaiho, Kuling 
or other tourist centres where they continued to live among their 
compatriots. 

The great and saintly China missionary, Pére Vincent Lebbe, 
who founded a Chinese congregation, fought fiercely twenty-five 
years ago against certain news agencies that were spreading false 
and detracting information about China. 

“Don’t believe them,” he cried to his large audiences in many 
of the great cities of Europe. 

On the other hand, even missionaries back in their homeland 
(who know better), in order to raise more funds and to arouse the 
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West to more intense missionary activity have pictured now and then 
the darker side of Far Eastern life. What they have said is true, 
but the picture has not been a true one. 

Of course the Orientals were not at all pleased, any more than we 
should be pleased if Eastern travellers through Europe or America, 
back in the East, were to describe—as now and again they have done— 
our slums, our divorce and criminal statistics, our birth control and 
our empty churches. Again, in describing these things they would be 
telling the truth, but the picture would not be a true one. Luckily 
our Western civilization has another side to it, and in both America 
and Europe we have still many treasures of thought and life. 

When I visited an acquaintance in A the following conver- 
sation took place. 

‘Don’t you find it a dull and dirty place here?” said my host. 
**A group of bad European houses, and for the rest nothing worth 
while mentioning. Nothing here of the gentle East about which the 
poets lie.” 

“Then you do not like the X institute with its remarkable 
training courses so full of Eastern gentleness and refinement?” 
I replied. (At that place a very interesting feature of Oriental 
life can indeed be observed and studied.) 

“IT have never seen it and know nothing about it,” said my host. 

“Then walk with me,” said I, “into that street just across the 
road from your house and I will show you something.” 

The place was only five hundred yards away. My host was dumb- 
founded. He had lived there for eight years and, not being able to 
read one line of the language, had always passed the place unnoticed. 

* Before I go back to Europe,” he said afterwards, “ will you kindly 
show me the town here? _I do not know anything about the funny 
language.” 

At this very moment he is probably lecturing about the Far East 
somewhere in the United States or South America. 

That great and most distinguished lady, Mme. Chiang Kaishek, 
mentioning the reasons why the Occident does not understand the 
Chinese slowness in adopting reforms, writes in ‘China at the 
Crossroads ” :— 








Casual foreign writers who are able to harangue from the housetops 
are ignorant of, or they forget or wilfully disregard, the background 
in China, and wrongly endeavour to measure China by their own 
standards. This has been the main stumbling block to occidental 
understanding of this great country. Had the occidental even 
casually studied the ancient and modern histories of China he would 
have formed quite a different conception of the Chinese people and 
would have subconsciously arrived at the proper method to secure 
successful intercourse with them, commercial or otherwise. When 
the foreigner, full of righteous wrath, descends upon an ignorant 
people and forthwith condemns them for their stupidity because they 
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cannot comprehend what he is striving to do he commits a crime, 
to say the least, and often provokes tragedy. In any case his progress 
is obstructed by passive if not active resistance, and to that fact must 
be ascribed the great length of time it has taken the occidental to secure 
a footing in the esteem and confidence of the Chinese people. 


Nowadays there is much talk about reforms in the diplomatic and 
consular services. Though I am an outsider who has had nothing 
to do with the actual working of these services, I have in the course 
of my stay in the Far East met dozens of Ambassadors, Ministers 
and Consuls and seen them working, I should like to make a few 
suggestions that might prove somewhat useful. The young aspirant 
might start, between eighteen and twenty-three years of age, with 
a two years’ course in the Japanese or Chinese language at some 
European or American university, this being principally a study of 
the Chinese characters. The principles and the foundation of the 
spoken language may be laid, but to learn to speak the language 
is practically impossible in the West. After this course the young 
man would go to Japan or China and live for one year in a well 
educated native family as one of the family. On entering he would 
cease talking English, no matter how helpless he felt at the beginning. 
He would eat only the native dishes and would try to accommodate 
himself as far as possible to the Eastern way of living, and would 
study the spoken and written language “ till the shelves creaked.” 

After that year he would go for a further year to some consulate 
in the interior to do translation work or something else in the line 
of his studies which would be going on uninterruptedly. He would 
then leave his desk for a year to commence the most formative part 
of his training : a long journey principally on foot, through the greater 
part of the country, and this should be interrupted only by six months 
of farm work in three different provinces (two months in each). 
Everywhere he must open his eyes, ears and mouth, study the scenery, 
the vegetation, the customs, the dialects. He might possibly meet 
with difficulties, but by kindness and sympathetic understanding 
he would overcome them easily. 

When this year is over, he should go back to his own country to 
study for one more year either privately or at a university. That over, 
he should again present himself at the Foreign Office. For now I 
think he is really ready to begin his consular or diplomatic career 
somewhere in the Far East. And, if he were to go there as a married 
and a family man, that would be all to the good : it would give him 
additional respect among Eastern peoples for whom family life is 
central and all-important. There would be far less risk of his com- 
mitting (even unintentionally) the faux pas of his predecessors. 

He would still continue with his studies and, if he liked, he might 
easily make a special study of the religion, art, literature, agriculture 
or industry of the country, which again would win for him great 
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esteem in what have always been the lands of scholars. And so he 
could do a great work for the furtherance of the relations between his 
own country and the Far East. As hundreds of Far Easterners have 
repeatedly told me (and many among them the highest officials) 
they were most impressed by those members of the consular and 
diplomatic staffs who combined noble, virtuous character with 


scholarship. 

I do not think it would be any disgrace, certainly not in the new 
China of the New Life Movement, where the people are strongly 
encouraged daily to use heads, hearts and hands to the utmost and 
where all forms of manual labour are highly extolled, for an ambassador 
or consul walking through the rice fields to be able to say to his Eastern 


companions : 


Twenty years ago I stood in a field like this, planting rice and 
weeding, covered with mud. It was not an easy job, and I had a 
hard time at the beginning ; but it did me a lot of good, and I learned 
to know your people and the hard conditions under which they often 
have to work ; and now—more than ever—I admire them. 


I again quote Madame Chiang : 


All that China needs is sympathetic understanding. She does not 
object to criticism. She asks only intellectual honesty in criticism 
and the benefit of a realization of the nature and difficulty of her 
problems. I have mentioned some of them, and I repeat that the 
most unjust critics, the most misleading writers on China, have been 
those who do not know and who have not troubled to learn what are 
the real causes of China’s so called incapacity, and her believed 
inability or reluctance to employ modern methods wholesale in her 
rehabilitation and development. 


Authors of the Townsend! class should listen, and expunge from their 
books the unfortunate mistakes with which they are sullied throughout. 
That most distinguished lady continues : 


China does not deserve the reputation that has been thrust upon her. 
Shortsighted and uncharitable views should no doubt be ascribed 
mostly to some unpleasant personal experience or to the Occident’s 
failure to take into consideration the centuries of background of the 
Chinese race. Considering that China overthrew a dynasty, then 
successfully fought the various elements which endeavoured to seize 
authority by force, and at the same time maintained national entity, 
the results compare more than favourably with what happened in 
some occidental countries when the fate of the nation was decided 
by revolution. . 

It is completely misleading to apply foreign standards. China 
must be measured by Chinese standards, with accurate knowledge 
of her immediate as well as her ancient past to serve as a yardstick. 
Otherwise it is inevitable that unwarranted and inaccurate conclusions 


1 Ways That Are Dark. The Truth About China. By Ralph Townsend. G. P. Putnam’s: 
Sons. 1934. 
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should be arrived at. One has to be particularly meticulous about 
realities in China in order to prevent prejudice distorting judgment. 

However, we were talking about American interest in the Far 
East. In addition to the study already mentioned for adults there is 
good work being done on elementary and high school curricula, but 
most of these good efforts are still in the preparatory and research 
stages. It is here, none the less, that the results of a greater knowledge 
of the Far East will be most lasting. Children in the United States 
are being taught to think in terms of world-citizenship, to be shared 
on an equal footing by all peoples, regardless of race and colour. 
They are now studying the history and geography of Eastern peoples 
as being just as important as those of the West. In this respect, the 
United States are definitely beating a new trail. 

In England also the study of Oriental subjects is making great 
headway. It is worth while paying a visit to the ‘‘ School of Oriental 
and African Studies’ in London and interviewing one of its very 
busy teachers. At present, many rapid courses are in progress, 
ranging from several months to one or two years, chiefly for members 
of the Forces. I recognize the value of these short courses, provided 
that, at the end of them, the lecturers address their students in something 
like the following strains : 


We are closing now this course in the Japanese language, history 
and literature. Now please understand that you do not yet know 
anything appreciable of this language, history and literature. The 
main purpose of this course has been to show you that at least a decade 
of intense study, experience and keen observation will be necessary 
before you can enjoy a real insight into Far Eastern life, language 
and culture. I hope you will grasp this important point. 


So finally, may the profound culture of the Far East, and especially 
of China, obtain that recognition which the West has not given it for 
sO many centuries. ‘‘ When China moves, she will move the world,” 
said Napoleon. And she will move, and is, in fact, moving. 

Gradually but surely the immense Chinese cultural flood is 
beginning to reach Europe. China’s treasures of literature—dating 
from the sixth century before Christ—are being unearthed. Incident- 
ally it was an Englishman who made the first attempt in any language 
—not excluding Chinese—to produce a history of Chinese literature. 
H. A. Giles is the name of this excellent Orientalist. His “‘ Chinese 
Literature ” is a worthy companion to the not less thorough “ History 
of Japanese Literature” of that other brilliant English scholar, 
W. G. Aston. It was again an Englishman who wrote the first cultural 
history of Japan, ever written in any European language—an out- 
standing work which no one who wishes to study things Japanese 
should omit to read. ‘‘ Japan. A Short Cultural History ” is too 
modest a title for this excellent work.? 


1 The Germans convinced of their backwardness in this respect tried recently their first 
attempt with Buschan’s Kulturgeschichte Japans, advertised with the big words : Standardwerk 
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Chinese plays and comedies begin to be appreciated on European 
and American stages. Every bookshop of any significance exhibits 
in its windows the works of great Chinese authors of past and present. 
We are growing familiar with names such as: Li Po, Tu Fu, Su 
Tungp’o or Lin Yutang. ‘“ Lady Precious Stream” is having quite 
a vogue throughout the world. And one should at least have heard 
of Confucius, Mencius and Laotse. Chinese architecture and 
especially Chinese painting, that beautiful flower of Chinese culture, 
are honoured by regular exhibitions and the refined and deeply 
Christian paintings of Luke Ch’en, Dean of the School of Chinese 
Christian Art at the Catholic Fu Jen University of Peking, and of 
Prince P’u Chin, head of the Fine Arts Department at the same 
university and of so many others of their highly gifted staff, will soon 
illustrate religious publications all over the world.? Articles like : 
“ The salutary influence of Chinese art on the West,” are beginning 
to appear in our magazines. Yes, indeed a great deal has changed 
during the last twenty years and more changes are to come in the near 
future. 

When the white man in the early years of the century burst upon 
the Chinese with all the evidences of invincible Western civilization— 
moving pictures, chewing gum, telephones, jazz, fox-trots, Scotch 
whisky, machine guns, golf clubs, cars, cocktails, and other fascinating 
gadgets—he easily awed the modest orientals by his superiority, his 
wealth and his prodigious brain. ‘The white master slapped the cook 
for serving underdone breakfast bacon and delivered a kick io acceler- 
ate his ricksha coolie’s speed. Glorified, the white man swaggered 
through China, confident of his supremacy. But to-day the story 
is different. China sees now in the civilization of the West not so very 
much that would benefit her teeming millions. The Chinese have 
learned more than ever to appreciate themselves and their own culture. 
They have at last justified their suspicions that the civilization of the 
West is not all that it is reputed to be. Maybe they observe Western 
amenities in intercourse with foreigners. Now and then they can be 
impressively accommodating, especially in words, but that is the end 
of the matter, because beneath their tough racial epidermis they retain 
their oriental character and outlook more than ever intact. 

But it is not only China that can give a lot to the West. When this 
war is over, and the curtain falls upon the fronts scattered all over the 


tiber japanische Kultur fiir jetzt und auf lange Zeit hinaus. The work is an utter failure and 

therefore had the most unfavourable reviews, even in the German Nachrichten der Ostasi- 

atischen Gesellschaft, an excellent German periodical in Toky6, as well as in Monumenta 

oa the best existing Japanological magazine, published by the Jesuit Fathers in 
OkyS. 

** The Life of Christ by Chinese Artists,” published by the S.P.G., has run to nearly 
100,000 copies and the third edition is in preparation. Since Nov., 1938, there have been 
21 impressions. I myself was planning to publish a quite different work on Chinese Christian 
art and had already ecltestel many original paintings, drawn by the artists of the same 


Fu Yen university, when the war broke out and I found myself in an internment camp. 
For striking multicoloured reproductions the printing facilities in T6ky6 are a little better 


than in Shanghai or Peking. 
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world and when the soothing hands of time and nature which heal 
all wounds and the swift repair of peaceful industry have effaced the 
bomb and mine craters and the demolished towns, and the ruins 
have been replaced by new buildings, when only cemeteries, monuments 
and ruins preserved here and there for history’s sake remind the lonely 
traveller of the fact that tens of millions fought and millions perished 
in this by far the greatest of all human conflicts, when—I say—a 
new youth has come forth for whom merciful oblivion has drawn its 
veils, and who have no bitter memories or severe judgments and who 
are free from resentful, angry and revengeful thoughts and who keep 
alive no “sacred hatred ’’! nor a narrow patriotism which limits its 
interest to those only who are of the same race as itself, then the 
West will be disposed to accept and digest the cultural products of 
other Eastern lands also. ‘Then the beautiful symphonies and 
oratorios—to mention only music—of Yamada Kdésaku, Moroi 
Sabur6, besides the works of Akiyosi Motosaku and G6 Tajiré, the 
delightful suites and dances of Oki Masao, Hayasaka Fumio and 
Otaka Hisatada, will make themselves heard on our concert pro- 
grammes and will get a worthy place besides the music of Sir Edward 
Elgar, William Walton, John Ireland, Benjamin Britten, Arthur 
Bliss and other masters of contemporary Western music. Then 
besides the periods of Norman Kings, Plantagenets, Merovingians, 
Carolingians, Tudors, Capets or Hohenstaufen will be mentioned in 
our schools on an equal footing not only T’ang, Sung or Ming, but 
also Nara, Heian, Kamakura or whatever these cultural periods in 
Japanese history may be called. 

I appeal therefore to the youth of the world for a better understanding 
of the Far East. They will throw overboard all haughtiness and racial 
pride and hold aloft the principle of the absolute equality of human 
nature before its Creator. Then the wide eyes of the idealistic 
Western youth will look with deep understanding into the slanting 
eyes of his yellow brother. . 

Then indeed will “ the twain” have met. 

. H. vAN STRAELEN. 


1 To stir up declining Nazi morale a sacred hatred is preached towards the enemies. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE GREATNESS OF M. MARITAIN 


A SIMPLE eager fellow, aspiring like the famous Mr. Edwards to 
be a philosopher, asked ingenuously, after several repulses at their 
hands, whether it was true that the giants of the craft lived by taking in 
each other’s washing. The question was not nicely nor reverently phrased, 
but he meant no offence and merely wanted to learn if philosophers wrote 
exclusively for other philosophers versed in the disciplina arcani, or ever 
spared a thought in their lofty meditations for such groping catechumens, 
humble proselytes of the gate, as himself. It is an interesting question 
at the present moment, when it may be presumed that battalions of 
Catholics are storming the bookshops, incited by the drums and trumpets 
of The Times Literary Supplement. Rarely indeed has that many-voiced 
offspring of Jupiter Tonans saluted a new book with such a rousing fanfare 
as it accorded to M. Jacques Maritain’s ‘‘ Redeeming the Time ” (Geoffrey 
Bles, 12s. 6d. n.) in its issues of November 6th and 13th: ‘‘ The mind of 


Jacques Maritain . . . glows with charities and is marvellously exempt 
from spiritual pride. . . . All that he writes is written in a love of mankind, 
sprung from his sense of human unity. . . . No flower he touches is for his 


button-hole. It looks to heaven, has its roots on earth, and is interesting 
to him, and so to us, because it is not a decoration of his intellect but a part 
of universal nature. . . .” In that strain the professedly non-Catholic 
writer continued for six solid columns, acclaiming the Angelic Doctor 
of the Twentieth Century. And truly the articles were an honour not 
only to M. Maritain but to their author and to The Times Literary Supplement. 

But there is tragedy in the sequel. Our catechumen, our contemporary 
Oliver Edwards whose name ‘is legion, has acquired the great book and 
sits down to it as a starving man might to a banquet. He has forgotten 
the many previous occasions when the philosophers, including, if the truth 
must be told, even M. Maritain himself, seemed to offer him bread and only 
gave hima stone. He is full of faith, hope, charity and innocence. He opens 
the book at the first essay, the supreme essay on “ Human Equality,” of 
which Menander said that, understood on a political level, it might give a 
new direction to political thought : ‘ In ages less hurried than our own, 
it would have irrigated and fertilized the contemporary mind, for it satisfies 
a great need—the need of those who are neither totalitarians nor fanatical 
levellers for a philosophical presentation of their central and liberal pur- 
pose.” On page four, as early as that, our earnest seeker after wisdom 
reads: “It is impossible to live as a pure nominalist and empiricist. 
Therefore a sort of recurrence of the instincts and needs of the intelligence 
will take place, but on a level lower than that of fully formed intelligibility 
and of essences properly so called, and this will incite pseudo-scientific 
cleavages to which people will attribute by compensation all the more 
value and reality since they have misunderstood the value and reality of 
the specific essence itself. Here we are faced with a paradoxical process 
of nominalist rationalization, the logical error of which consists in attribut- 
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ing, without realizing it, the character and value of specific categories to 
arbitrary groups set up in the fluid mass of individual peculiarities. . . .” 
Beyond a wild guess that all this had something to do with Hitler and the 
Nazis our enthusiast was utterly stunned. His head swam. His eyes 
goggled. He tried again and again, only to feel at the end of the sixth 
effort like the man recovering from an illness who, by an evil chance, 
found Sordello among his bedside books. According to the legend he 
started to read that “ horror of great darkness,”’ turned deadly pale after a 
few moments, and cried out in a lamentable voice: ‘‘ Heaven above ! 
My health is being restored but my mind is gone. I cannot understand 
two consecutive lines of an English poem.” 

Now, it is not to be thought that all of “‘ Redeeming the Time ”’ is written 
in such esoteric language. There are passages which a child could grasp, 
sentences which shine like stars from the pages, unforgettable things, worth 
many a headache in the process of discovering them. Even the “ bloodless 
categories ”” themselves when they walk are penetrated with the light, the 
golden radiance, of Jacques Maritain’s charity.. Chesterton’s defence of 
Browning’s obscurity is applicable word for word to such obscurity as defeats 
the uninitiated in Maritain: ‘“‘ He was not unintelligible because he was 
proud, but unintelligible because he was humble. He was not unintelligible 
because his thoughts were vague, but because to him they were obvious. .. . 
He thinks that the whole street is humming with his ideas, and that the post- 
man and the tailor are poets like himself. Browning’s impenetrable poetry 
was the natural expression of this beautiful optimism. Sordello was the most 
glorious compliment that has ever been paid to the average man.” Ina 
way, “‘ Redeeming the Time” is an even finer compliment to the same 
address. And if anyone protests that it was not for compliments he paid 
his five half-crowns, let him remember that Jacob had to wrestle with the 
Angel all night before he obtained the blessing. This great book holds 
multiple blessings, indeed a liberal education, for any Jacob who will man- 
fully tackle his Jacques. The “easy” books, the “ Outline‘ of Wells, 
the “‘Europe”’ of Fisher, the ‘‘ Guides to Philosophy ” of Joad, the arrogant 
newspaper fairy-tales‘of Gunther and Sheean, are so neat and understand- 
able because they were written according to an artificial pattern. Real 
history and real philosophy are not neat. Like life itself which they reflect, 
they are sprawling and grotesque, an Amazonian jungle rather than an 
Italian garden. M. Maritain hews a way through the jungle, and his very 
obscurities, the tree-trunks which he sometimes forgets to remove from the 
path, are more precious than all the tarmac of the epitomizers, as giving one 
a feeling, if not an understanding, of the formidable complexity of human 
relationships. 

Speaking of jungles, ‘‘ Redeeming the Time ” might itself be described 
‘as a tree, a majestic oak, knotty, gnarled, covered with excrescences, full of 
the strength that comes only from conflict with a thousand storms. It 
towers to Heaven so surely because its author once knew what it was to 
plunge almost down to Hell. In fact, if not in form, it is autobiographical. 
Three years ago Raissa Maritain published the first volume of Les Grandes 
Amitiés, a most moving and memorable account of her own and her 
husband’s student days at the Sorbonne in the first lustrum of the new 
century : ‘‘ We two at twenty were not of the sceptical kind who launch 
their que sais-je ? as they might the smoke of a cigarette, and in other respects 
find life excellent. With the rest of our generation we were their victims.” 
Both had long since lost the religious faith of their childhood, in neither case 
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the Catholic faith, and at the Sorbonne were further despoiled of their moral 
convictions by the genial atheists and agnostics who presided over their 
education. Substitute religions abounded as they always will, but except 
in socialism, which Jacques embraced with ardour, they could find no 
happiness. They tried Spinoza, they tried Nietzsche, and came empty 
away. They were desperately serious and desperately sad. One day 
in 1904, when they had been two years engaged, they went after lectures 
for their usual stroll in the Jardin des Plantes. They were on familiar 
terms with the animals there, but this day passed the expectant bears 
without so much as a glance, and did not even hear the hungry barking 
of the seals. ‘They were far too hungry themselves, hungry to discover some 
meaning in their young lives and all men’s lives, some sure and abiding 
truth, some clue to the mystery of suffering, including animal suffering, 
which weighed upon their hearts intolerably. They heard no voice saying 
to them, ‘‘ What are these discourses that you hold one with another as you 
walk, and are sad?” Indeed, they were in much worse case than 
Cleophas and his companion, for they were sad, not because they had lost 
their hope, but because they had never been able to find it. After weighing 
all the pros and cons they came to a decision in their bleak despair. They 
would go on searching for a little while longer, and then, if no light appeared, 
commit suicide together, before the years had withered whatever little 
strength and resolution they possessed. C’est alors que la pitié de Dieu nous 
fit trouver Henri Bergson. 

It is nearly forty years ago now since Jacques Maritain found Bergson 
and he is still obsessed with the thought of the beloved master who had 
delivered him from the superstition of pseudo-science without being able 
to provide him with any safe refuge from the scepticism of philosophy. 
One-fifth of “‘ Redeeming the Time,” making fifty-four difficult but re- 
warding pages, is devoted to a fresh consideration of the two Bergsons, the 
one who gave the world “ Creative Evolution ” in 1907, a book placed on 
the Index by Pope Pius X, and the one who twenty-five years later published 
“The Two Sources of Morality and Religion,” a book treasured by Pope 
Pius XI. How the first work “ evolved’”’ into the second is explained 
by Maritain : ; 

During this entire time, Bergson laboured in silence. He was 
building for himself a vast historical, ethnological and sociological 
documentation. . . . He was reading the great spiritual writers—those 
we call mystics. Already in 1906 he spoke to me of Saint Teresa of 
Avila, and said to me that in his opinion the philosophers would do well 
to become a little more mystical, and the mystics a little more philo- 
sophical. . . . But I must at once emphasize that he did not read them 
with that curiosity of the collector, of the hobbyist in rare plants or 
exotic butterflies, which is sometimes displayed in regard to them 
by certain historians. . . . He read the mystics as one consults witnesses, 
eager himself for any traces of the spiritual he might find in this sad 
world, and perfectly prepared to allow any evidence of it, no matter 
how cumbrous and unsettling it might be, to exert on him its full 
weight. The mystics are dangerous beings. . . . Inevitably and from 
the beginning there is a betrayal of yourself in your manner of reading 
them. Bergson read them humbly and with love. 


It is some measure of the integrity of Maritain’s mind that his first book, 
published in 1913, should have been a severe criticism of the master to 
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whom he owed so much and for whom he bore such an unwavering affection. 
A passage from that book in the shape of an appeal to Bergson will astonish 
any reader who may have been tempted by occasional difficulties and 
obscurities to regard Maritain himself as a mere metaphysician, with his 
head in the clouds of scholasticism : 


Truly philosophers play a strange game. They know very well that 
one thing alone counts, and that all their medley of subtle discussions 
relates to one single question—why are we born on this earth? And 
they also know that they will never be able to answer it. Nevertheless 
they continue sedately to amuse themselves. Do they not see that 
people come to them from all points of the compass, not with a desire 
to partake of their sublety but because they hope to receive from 
them one word of life? If they have such words, why do they not cry 
them from the housetops, asking their disciples to give, if necessary, 
their very blood for them? If they have no such words, why do they 
allow people to believe they will receive from them something which 
they cannot give? For mercy’s sake, if ever God has spoken, if in some 
place in the world, were it on the gibbet of one crucified, He has 
sealed His truth, tell us. . . . Or are you indeed masters in Israel only 


to be ignorant of these things ?} 


When writing that passage, Maritain almost certainly had in mind the 
other great directive influence in his life, the sublime, intransigent “ Pilgrim 
of the Absolute”’ and Jonah of the modern world, Léon Bloy. After 
his marriage to his Jewish fiancée in November, 1904, M. Maritain hung 
up in the little hall of their new home a notice inscribed by himself in 
Gothic characters: Demolition Company to the Absolute. They were both 
like that, ‘‘ hot for certainties in this our life,”” and determined to do or die 
in the process of obtaining them. Then the pity of God, using Maurice 
Maeterlinck as its unwittmg instrument, introduced them to Bloy’s semi- 
autobiographical novel, La Femme Pauvre*, and to his journal entitled 
Quatre Ans de Captivité a° Cochons-sur-Marne. They devoured the books, 
vitriol and all, and were shaken to the depths of their souls by such de- 
liverances of the terrible Catholic Prometheus as, “‘ There is only one sadness, 
not to be-saints,” and, “‘ Providence is a Pactolus of tears.’’? Timidly 
they sought Bloy’s acquaintance at the poor house near the Sacré Coeur where 
he stormed and wept and prayed, literally without a shirt to his back. 
Maritain has described their first of innumerable visits, for Bloy adopted 
them completely : ‘“‘ We went to a strange mendicant, who, scorning all 
philosophy, shouted the Divine Truth from the housetops, and, Catholic 
to the core, pronounced doom on his contented generation with a greater 
freedom than all the revolutionaries of the world. . . . To cross his threshold 
was to have all values transposed, as by some invisible machinery. Then 


1 The following quotation from Bergson’s will, dated February 8, 1937, and made public 
after her husband’s death in 1941 by Mme. Bergson, is fairly generally known but will bear 
repetition : ‘‘ My reflections have led me closer and closer to Catholicism, in which I see 
the complete fulfilment of Judaism. I would have become a convert had I not seen in 
preparation for years the formidable wave of anti-semitism which is to break upon the world. 
I wanted to remain among those who tomorrow will be persecuted. But I hope that a 
Catholic priest will consent, if the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris authorizes it, to come to 
re! rayers at my funeral.” In citing these lines Maritain adds: ‘‘ A priest did in fact 
fulfil this wish ” (p. 89, note). 

2 Maeterlinck has said that he could think of nothing in literature to compare with this 


novel except King Lear. 
* “ The river Pactolus in Lydia, famed in ancient times for its golden sands.” O.E.D. 
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one knew or divined that the only sadness is not to be saints. Everything 
else became dimmed, crepuscular.” 

Bloy’s greatest book bears the Pauline title, Le Salut par les Fuifs. The 
Problem of the Jews haunted him and inspired some of the finest pages 
in French literature. These in turn inspired what is perhaps the finest 
essay in “‘ Redeeming the Time,” that profound, magnanimous, heart- 
piercing “‘ Mystery of Israel,” which must make any man open to reason 
sick for ever of anti-semitism. Another strong influence which shaped 
the mind of Jacques Maritain in its attitude towards human equality, 
as towards the Jews and the saints, was that of his intimate friend, notre cher 
Péguy, the apostle of Jeanne d’Arc and of human solidarity, who loved the 
Jews and demolished a thousand silly prejudices against them with his de- 
lightful mot: Chacun a le Fuif quil mérite. In 1905 Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain had regained their happiness, because, though nothing was as yet 
clear, a genial constellation reigned in their heavens, Plotinus, Pascal, 
Péguy, Bergson, Léon Bloy. Péguy had taken them to his adored Bergson, 
and Bergson had introduced them to Plotinus, the presiding genius of his 
own destiny. What attracted them in Pascal was not his Christian side, 
but his “‘ perception of the dizziness and despair that ought to seize on any 
man worthy of the name to whom certainty has been denied.” Bloy did 
not attempt to rush his two friends towards the truth. He showed them 
the saints, and he lived like a saint, which was the surest form of propaganda. 
It was chez Bloy, and in 1905, that the groping pair added another star 
to their constellation in the person of the great Catholic artist, Georges 
Rouault, “‘ the painter of original sin,’’ whose pictures used to throw his 
host into paroxysms of rage and vituperation. Only one star more was 
needed to make their constellation the Pleiades, and that was discovered 
for them by the strangest of their many pedagogues unto Christ, Georges 
Sorel, the philosopher of syndicalism. This odd atheist and apostle of 
violence, who inspired a good deal of Mussolini’s Fascism, was a very keen 
student of Catholic mystical literature. One day in 1905 at Péguy’s book- 
shop, which was a rendezvous of the socialist intellectuals, Sorel told 
Maritain that if he wanted to learn the true meaning of mysticism he must 
study the Catéchisme Spirituel.of the seventeenth-century Jesuit, Pére Jean 
Joseph Surin.! ‘‘ From the moment of reading this book,’ writes Mme. 
Maritain, “‘ its effect on us was decisive, though we did not then know 
it. . . . The scattered notions on contemplation which we had gathered 
from Plotinus, Pascal and Léon Bloy found here their centre of completeness 
and efficacy. Seen for the first time, Surin’s charter of sanctity seemed to 
us in its organic logic the only one capable of dealing with the interior life, 
of awakening this dormant life in each of us, and of rendering us truly 
living and human in both spirit and action. How we thirsted for the 
contemplation described here as the operation by which the soul looks with 
steady gaze upon the universal Truth. . . . Truth, Love, Liberty, these 
key-words of the book give the soul a foretaste of Paradise....” It became 
impossible any longer for philosophy to “‘ bind the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades,”’ and Jacques and Raissa Maritain were received into the Catholic 
Church at the Sacré Coeur on June 11, 1906, with Bloy and his wife for their 


godparents. 
Maritain had thought that on becoming a Catholic he must say farewell 


1 The Catéchisme, a classic of the spiritual life, was published anonymously after its author’s 
death, and placed on the Index for a lon ng time, owing to certain minor ambiguities. Pére 
Surin, a man of very_great holiness, ha 
by the devil for more than twenty years. 


the extraordinary experience of — possessed 
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to philosophy, and was ready for the sacrifice. He had his reward years 
later when the grandest of his stars arose, the Arcturus of his firmament, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Everything written by him since, and how much 
has he not written ! has borne the imprint of that supreme master, whose 
general principles, applied by him to problems of which St. Thomas never 
dreamed, illuminate as with a kind of timeless radiance the darkest of our 
modern difficulties. It is so all through M. Maritain’s new great book, 
whether he is dealing with human equality, or the political ideas of Pascal, 
or Bergsonian philosophy, or the Jews, or the Catholic Church and social 
progress, or sign and symbol, or natural mystical experience. The subjects 
may seem to be disconnected but their theme is always the same, man and 
his conflicts, which can never be resolved until they are studied, as here, 
in their full dimensions, and in the perspectives of Christian wisdom. } 
No attempt has been made to summarize the essays because each is a seamless 
robe much too closely knit for such man-handling. The reader who 
wishes to avoid a surfeit of aspirins would be well advised to begin with 
the sixth essay, ‘“‘ The Mystery of Israel,” and then to turn back to the 
fifth, entitled “Who is my Neighbour?” There must be something 
wrong with him in head and heart if, after reading those two magnificent 
discussions, he feels no wild desire to master the rest, cost him what agonies 
they may. In any case it is a privilege to converse, even if only in stammers, 
with a mind so wide and deep, so generous and full of the love of God and 
man, as that of Jacques Maritain. James Broprick. 


1 Chesterton on Browning is to the point again: “‘ A very great part of the difficulty 
of Sordello is in the fact that before the reader even approaches to tackling the difficulties 
of Browning’s actual narrative, he is apparently expected to start with an exhaustive know- 
J of that most shadowy and bewildering of all human epochs—the period of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline struggles in medieval Italy. Here, of course, Browning betrays that impetu- 
ous humility which we have previously observed. . . . He had himself imbibed that learning 
in the same casual manner in which a boy learns to walk or to play cricket. Consequently 
in a literary sense he rushed up to the first person he met and began talking about Ecelo 
and Taurello Salinguerra with about as much literary egotism as an English baby shows 
when it talks English to an Italian organ-grinder.’’ Maritain in exactly the same spirit 
appends to his gritty but highly interesting and original essay, “‘ Sign and Symbol,” nine 
solid pages of Latin quotations in small print from John of St. Thomas, without for a 
moment thinking it necessary to inform his readers who that author was or why he is so 
important. However, there is a brief notice of him in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


To Shakespeare's England 


This is the land that the great Shakespeare knew, 
A little isle of greenest grass and flowers, 

With winding lanes and sky-uplifted towers, 

Set as a gem within the Atlantic blue. 

A golden land was this where Shakespeare grew. 
She gave him life, she moulded all his powers 
To spread her fame beyond earth’s darkest hours, 

Teaching all men the noblest and the true. 


His spirit lives to-day ; though England stands 
Embattled, ringed by foes on every side, 
Within her breast she knows and understands 
That with high courage and God’s rights allied, 
She shall not fail; the truths that Shakespeare gave 
Shall raise her Phoenix-like above war’s grave. 
Cuar.es J. Quirk. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. 
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BLACKFRIARS: January, 1944. Catholic Universities in Europe. [A 
valuable symposium of articles, since reprinted for the Newman Asso- 
ciation, which reviews the purpose of Catholic Universities and the 
place of the University in the Church and has something to say about the 
Catholic Universities of Lille, Lublin, Nijmegen and Tilburg, and 
Louvain. } 

CurIsTIAN Democrat: January, 1944. Danger Points, by Lewis Watt, 
S.J. [From the report of the Trades Union Congress of 1943, Father 
Watt selects certain “danger points” for future relations in industry 
which call for reflection and attention now. ] 

C.ierGy Review: January, 1944. Some Reflections on the Encyclical 
‘“* Mystici Corporis Christi,” by Canon G. D. Smith. [An admirable 
introduction to this new Encyclical, soon to appear from the C.T-.S. 
in an English version by Canon Smith—an introduction which empha- 
sizes ‘“‘ the wide range, the doctrinal richness, and the urgent devotional 
appeal which mark this magisterial pronouncement.”’] 

CoMMONWEAL: December roth, 1943. A Democratic Germany, by 
Waldemar Gurian. [A review of American books on post-war Germany, 
which steers between what it terms “ Vansittartism’’ and “ Vansit- 
tartism in reverse’ and argues that it will be necessary to postpone a 
democratic regime in Germany.] 

IrisH _EccLesiAsTICAL Recorp: January, 1944. The Object of Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, by D. S. Nerney, S.J. [An Irish theologian 
examines the two prevailing explanations of the object of this wide- 
spread devotion, with special reference to the arguments put forward 
by the Theological Faculty of the University of Innsbruck.] 

NINETEENTH CENTURY: January, 1944. Yugoslavia. [The editor re- 
minds his readers that most of our information about Yugoslavia is 
*“‘ tainted at the source’; deplores the belittlement of General Mihai- 
lovich; and argues that we should everywhere support legitimate authority 
and national unity and make these two points the condition of help to 
partisans. | - 

QuaRTERLY REviEW: January, 1944. France, the Future and her 
Allies, by Sir John Pollock. [A strong plea that we must keep in mind 
the necessity of future close relations with post-war France, and some 
timely criticism of our recent policy regarding that country.] 

Sicn: December, 1943. War’s Challenge to China Missions, by William 
Westhoven, C.P. [The present position and future prospects of Catholic 
missions in China are briefly indicated, with the hopeful forecast that 
*‘ Christianity has a predominant réle to play in the future course of 
the Chinese Republic.’’] 

Stupies: December, 1943. The Map of India: Past and Future, by 
Frederick C. King. [An ex-Indian Civil Servant discusses the various 
solutions proposed for the post-war India and concludes that “ the 
unity which geography has imposed on India can be broken only at 
the cost of misery and chaos.’’] 

TasLeT: January 8th, 1944. The Christian Conception of Society. 
|A valuable editorial commentary upon Dr. Temple’s paper “ What 
Christians Stand For in the Secular World,” praising its emphasis upon 
local and departmental loyalties, in and through which “ the individual 
exercises responsible choice or, in other words, is effectively free.’’] 
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REVIEWS 


TRADITIONAL THEISM? 


ME: MASCALL’S study in traditional theism may be said without 
exaggeration to be one of the most important books published by 
any Anglican theologian in recent times. Its primary significance does 
not lie merely in the accuracy and lucidity with which the fundamental 
theses of natural theology are expounded by its author, although on these 
grounds alone we should find ample justification in recommending it to 
the theological student ; nor is it to be seen only in the fact that those 
theses are set forth by Mr. Mascall with reference to a background of 
thought which has been created, not to say distorted, by the leading 
English philosophers of modern times, although this circumstance also 
lends a unique value to his work. It is outstanding chiefly because it is 
symptomatic ; symptomatic of a reaction within the Anglican communion 
against a liberalism which threatens to eviscerate Christian doctrine of 
any objective meaning, and against an agnosticism which, by precluding 
to the human mind any natural access to the knowledge of God, makes 
a reasoned system of theology impossible. The same menace to theology, 
arising out of the Kantian Critique, had already made itself felt even 
among Catholic thinkers in the nineteenth century, and it was promptly 
countered by the Church with the condemnation of Traditionalism and 
with the definition of the Vatican Council which vindicated the power 
of the human mind to attain without revelation to the knowledge of God ; 
it showed itself again at the beginning of the present century, and once more 
it was eliminated by the condemnation of Modernism. It is not the least 
of Mr. Mascall’s merits to-have perceived in this depreciation of the power 
of the human intellect the corroding influence which stultifies so much 
of modern Anglican theology ; and it is for this reason that he adopts 
as one of the main assertions of his book, ‘“‘ That the human mind can, 
from the consideration of finite things, arrive, without appeal to ‘ religious 
experience’ or ‘ revelation,’ at a sure knowledge of the existence of a 
God whose primary character is that of self-existent Being.”” His book 
is in effect a rallying call to return to the pre-liberal period of Anglican 
theology, to the seventeenth century when leading Anglican divines still 
spoke the language of scholasticism, and not only spoke its language but, 
at least in regard to the fundamentals of natural theology, also thought 
its thoughts. 

St. Thomas Aquinas and, among his latter-day exponents, Gardeil, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Sertillanges, Maritain, and Gilson, are confessedly 
the author’s guides to traditional theism ; and let it be said immediately 
that his dependence upon them, close but by no means absolute, in no 
way prejudices the really original value of his work. The modern writers 
mentioned, more perhaps than any others, have contrived to bring 
Thomism to the knowledge of non-Catholics to-day and if we grant—as 
I think we must—that St. Thomas needs interpreters, he could hardly 


1 He Who Is. A Study in Traditional Theism. By The Rev. E. L. Mascall, B.D. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xiii, 210. Price: 158. n. 1943. 
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have wished for any more faithful than these. What gives Mr. Mascall’s 
book its special quality is that he has approached the Thomistic philosophy, 
and assimilated it, in and despite an atmosphere of modern thought which 
is largely hostile to it; and he is on that account particularly competent 
to present that philosophy as it ought to be presented to its opponents 
to-day. Thus in his penetrating criticism of Whitehead’s cosmology he 
is not content merely to indicate its inherent inconsistencies, he also relates 
the system to the Thomistic metaphysics, pointing out that the defects 
of Dr. Whitehead’s system are reducible to a failure to apprehend the 
radical contingency of finite things and to a lack of any conception of the 
doctrine of analogia entis : 


By taking as his fundamental category a concept of “‘ Greativity ”” 
which is essentially becoming, rather than a concept of being which, 
in its analogical fecundity, bridges the gulf between the finite and 
the infinite, he has condemned his cosmology to imprisonment within 
the realm of finite existence, and has thrown away the only key 


which could release it. 


Similarly, Dr. Tennant’s approach to the problem of religious truth is 
subjected to a searching analysis which, while according its proper value 
to the cumulative teleological argument by which that writer is led to 
conclude that “ the only idea of a world ground that yields an explanation 
of the facts would seem to be that of an efficient, intelligent, ethical Being,” 
yet also points to the abyss which separates the dependent God of Dr. 
Tennant from the God of traditional theism : 


He arrives at the merely probable existence of a God who is less. 
than the God of religion ; a God who, whatever else he may be, 
is certainly not adorable. 


Nor does Mr. Mascall fail to detect the fundamental inadequacy of an 
epistemology which bases the validity of all human thought upon 
an alogical “‘ faith.” 

We have left little space for the consideration of details in Mr. Mascall’s 
work. Among the points worthy of special attention is his insistence that 
the essential dependence of finite things on their creator is irrelevant to 
the question of their having had a beginning, a fact which is quite 
essential for an understanding of the idea of creation ; his valuation of 
the significance of the Five Ways, and his explanation of the difficulty 
often experienced in accepting their validity ; his treatment of the question 
of induction, in which he follows Fr. D’Arcy very closely ; his emphatic 
assertion of the purely gratuitous and supernatural character of mystical 
experience, a subject upon which Mr. Mascall has many pages well worth 
studying ; and his rejection of religious experience as a sufficient proof 
of the existence of God. On a few other points—the meaning of God’s 
external glory, the essentially creative quality of the divine love, the theory 
of act and potency, for example,—one might have wished for fuller elucida- 
tions ; and yet others, such as the author’s tentative suggestion of a 
cosmological appropriation in the Trinity, are interesting chiefly as affording 
a subject for discussion. But the book as a whole is excellent. 


G.D.S. 
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A TREATISE ON IDEAL BEAUTY! 


Books of less merit than Esteban de Arteaga’s little known masterpiece 
on “‘ Ideal Beauty ”’ have not had 154 years to wait for a second edition. 
Espasa-Calpe, the most enterprising Spanish publishers whose large stocks 
of Cildsicos Castellanos were used for road blocks during the civil war have 
now issued it in that series with a scholarly commentary and notes. The 
presentation is of as high a standard as was theirs before the war. Written 
in 1789 in Italy by one who as a Jesuit scholastic was banished from Spain 
by the Royal Decree of 1767, this treatise was highly praised by contempor- 
aries and again in the nineteenth century by the erudite Menendez y Pelayo, 
but in no way studied with the care evidenced in Father Batllori’s intro- 
duction. 

Esteban de Arteaga sets out to investigate the nature of ideal beauty in 
the imitative arts. He is not concerned with the metaphysical concept. 
Following the sensism of Lock, he states that any attempt to define an 
abstract idea such as “‘ taste, honour, interest, instinct,’ and also beauty, 
is worthy only of the ‘‘ schoolmen’s jargon . . . which has rightly fallen into 
the contempt it deserves.” Later on he gives us a paragraph, nothing if 
not Thomist, on the rdle of abstraction in the formation of a concept, 
and the ghost of Aristotle haunts many another page however much the 
author, Macbeth-like, would banish it. False though his sensist premises 
may be, he arrives eventually at the definition of ideal beauty (considered 
purely as a sense-image) as “the archetype or intellectual model of per- 
fection which results in the spirit of man following upon a comparison or 
synthesis of beauty in particular things.”” He may not have a clear idea 
of what metaphysical beauty is (he left the Society of Jesus at the age of 
twenty-two), and indeed he refuses to consider it, but there is no doubt 
that he understands what beauty is in reality. 

_ He was well qualified. He had an uncommon knowledge of European 
literature ; he was a hellenist of no mean standing, a Latin scholar beside 
whom many a don is a dilettante, a conscientious student of music and opera 
(he wrote a book in Italian on this subject), though a little less well versed 
perhaps in painting and ‘sculpture. He discerns what is beautiful in these 
arts, and passes judgment on the examples he quotes with a shrewd insight. 
He may stress overmuch the importance of imitation of nature in art— 
and his conclusions on this should not be pursued to their logical absurdity— 
he may make the untenable assertion that the harder the medium, the 
greater the work of art and the more splendid its beauty, but his chapters 
on the imitation of the ideal are far from superficial. Perhaps a profounder 
knowledge of metaphysics would have given him a clearer idea of the nature 
of ugliness and enabled him to solve his own difficulties arising from this 
statement that what is ugly in nature is not necessarily so when imitated by 
art. But the discovery was his own for his contemporaries and his pre- 
decessors had obscured the teaching of Aristotle. 

Too often the man who can appreciate beauty will himself not produce 
anything beautiful. Arteaga’s ninth chapter which gives the three causes 
of the attraction for man of the ideal, (his faculty of abstraction, his perfecti- 
bility, his desire for happiness) is surely one of the finest passages in literature. 
The expulsion of the Jesuits rather than that of the Moors or Jews would 
seem to have impoverished eighteenth century Spanish letters. Certainly 

1 La Belleza Ideal. By Esteban de Arteaga. Introduction and notes by Fr. M. Batllori, 
S.J. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S.A. Pp. Ixiv, 174. Price, 7.50 pesetas. 1943. 
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this is a work of considerable study and one not lightly to be dismissed. 
It is unfortunate that at present the purchase of Spanish texts is difficult, 
for here is a book that deserves widely to be read and studied. 


G. A. M. H. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DR. SALAZAR! 


"pus fascinating book, a mine of condensed but well-ordered informa- 
tion, rightly bears the name of a man though it is no biography : it is 
the account of a man’s achievement—the realization of some of his ideals. 

The achievement is the rescue of Portugal from the Slough of Despond— 
financial, political, national and even to a certain extent spiritual Despond. 
If the state of Portugal in 1928 be compared with that of 1944 it would appear 
that Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar had worked a miracle. He has 
worked no miracle unless common-sense, intelligence, sound Christian 
principles and above all personal integrity are to be reckoned miracles 
in these days. Common-sense and integrity were shown at the outset 
in Salazar’s refusal to make those fantastic promises which so frequently 
disgrace democratic politics. Indeed one may say that never has the 
proverb, ‘‘ Cut your coat according to your cloth,” been acted on more 
wisely than in the reforms he has carried out. Great as are the improve- 
ments already made in almost every aspect of Portuguese life, national 
and imperial, they are of such a nature and based on such sure foundations 
as to ensure continuity in progress. 

Colonel Egerton has devoted one hundred pages, out of the three hundred 
and thirty-six, to introductory matter—Preface, a Prologue, Portugal and 
the Portuguese, the Background of History—all of which is not only of 
great and delightful interest but also essential to a proper understanding 
of what Salazar has accomplished. The importance of Portugal in the 
past and in the present, what Portugal once stood for and now again stands 
for, can hardly be overrated, least of all by sincere Christians ; for Portugal 
stood and now stands for Christian civilization—the dignity of the individual, 
family life, human interest and happiness, work and the value of the human 
relations involved in work, a true sense of proportion between spiritual 
and material prosperity, the welfare of the whole people. Colonel Egerton 
is to be congratulated and deserves our thanks for having given us without 
exaggeration in Salazar’s own manner so fine an account of this great 
little Christian country. 

F. C. D. 





LOOKING AHEAD? 


D*®: R. A. L. SMITH is a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who is at present serving with the Royal Navy. He has recently 
published a detailed and specialised volume on the medieval administration 
of the Cathedral Priory of Canterbury, that we hope to have reviewed 
in our next issue. His present book is very different in character and it 
deals with the general problem of reconstruction on soundly Christian 
principles. Dr. Smith has for long been an active member of the Sword 
of the Spirit and was elected last autumn to its Executive Committee. 


1 Salazar, Rebuilder of — By F. C. C. Egerton. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Pp. 336. Price, 15s. n. 
® The Catholic Church and Social Order. By R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. London ; Longmans, 


Green. Pp. 162. Price: 7s.6d.n. 1943. 
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His argument is the following. Either you adjust your plans for recon- 
struction to the real nature of man or you try to push and squeeze and 
cramp poor man into some prefabricated scheme. The former is the 
only sane and Christian method. Or, in other words, are we planning 
for Man, as he actually is, or for some strange automatic Robot which 
the totalitarian States of the Continent have done their worst to produce ? 
The first chapter gives us a rapid historical review, possibly too simple 
in its outlines ; the Jewish and the Greco-Roman attitudes towards life 
are a little too starkly contrasted. But towards the close of the chapter 
there are some valuable pages on the gradual dissociation of Man from 
his connection with God and the natural world that has been brought 
about through the development of modern, and especially modern “ sub- 
jective,” philosophy. We are left with the two alternatives: 


(I) A New Order in which the full man, the Christian man of body 
and soul, lives in ordered freedom. 

(II) A New Order in which man, no longer considered as of supreme 
worth in himself, lives as a cog in a State-machine which exerts 
increasing pressure upon his individuality. 


(Incidentally, in this first chapter I find several strange instances of the 
word ‘“‘ infinite,” e.g., p. 16, man is “infinitely fallible”; p. 23, the 
* infinite weakness ” of human nature.) 

The second chapter concerns itself with Christian co-operation and 
has some excellent pages on the Natural Law. Dr. Smith argues that 
** England was the chief citadel of the natural law in medieval Europe ” 
and that English institutions are still deeply imbued with the Catholic 
doctrine of the law as the expression of reason. 


Hooker, Laud, Burke: all three are witnesses to the transmission 
of the social and political thought of Catholicism to that central 
English tradition variously expressed in the Church of England, the 
common law, and the general balance of the constitution. 


A valuable chapter though I doubt whether Dr. Smith’s conclusion 
corresponds with the facts when he declares that “‘it is precisely because 
all the Christian bodies of this country,. Catholic, Anglican and Free 
Church, profess their belief in the Divinity of Our Lord, that they are able 
to collaborate in the social and international sphere.” Do not the Free 
Churches come at times dangerously near to Unitarianism? And how 
genuinely does a Modernist Anglican accept Christ’s Divinity ? 

The remaining sections of the book consider the problems of recon- 
struction from different angles. Wisely, the author begins with education, 
making full use of the encyclical of Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri. For 
Christian reconstruction he requires two steps: first of all, the intro- 
duction of the Scottish system into England and Wales so that seriously 
Christian schools are no longer penalised; in the second place, the 
bringing of Church schools up to the latest standards of educational method 
and advancement. Unfortunately, the Education Bill of. Mr. Butler 
must put an end to Dr. Smith’s hopes here. He says pertinently : 

It is surely clear that, if England is to remain a Christian country, 
she will not do by agreed syllabuses. Watered-down Christianity 
is almost worse than no Christianity at all. 


Before dealing with economic remedies, the author stresses the primary 
and unique position of the family. There must be a healthier attitude 
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towards marriage. Malnutrition, bad housing and unemployment must 
be tackled. He urges, following the teaching of Quadragesimo Anno, the 
introduction of a basic family wage, for which any scheme of State-granted 
family allowances would be, he judges, a poor or less suitable substitute. 

Considering the economic aspect, Dr. Smith enumerates the nine 
distinctive categories of property that have been laid down by Professor 
Tawney. He follows Tawney perhaps too closely and restricts the Christian 
meaning of “ property” in a manner that would not be everywhere 
acceptable. ‘‘ The Catholic teaching on private property, then, was 
formulated with special regard to, and thus mainly refers to, those types 
of property which a man uses as an aid to, or accompaniment of, creative 
activity.” Dr. Smith advocates the use of the compulsory power of 
purchase, subject to the payment of proper compensation—as laid down 
for land required for planning purposes in the Uthwatt Report—to ex- 
tinguish all royalties and urban ground-rents. There should also be 
legislation against speculative finance and the acquisition of monopoly 
profits. 

He lays much emphasis—and here he does his readers a valuable service 
—on the need for co-ordination in industry between ownership, manage- 
ment and work. He sees in the war-time growth of Joint Production 
Committees and Joint Industrial Councils factors that are very much in 
harmony with the Christian ideal of co-operation and fellowship in common 
work and that introduce the functional and vocational elements into 
industry and into society. Mr. Bevin declared, on October 2ist, 1942 : 


We have promoted on both sides of industry a policy of self-govern- 
ment in industry. . . . The change towards the Whitley procedure 
(a reference to the Whitley Committee of 1917 which recommended 
a system of Joint Industrial Councils) has had a very steadying, and 
a very good, effect. . . . There is not a single industry that has ever 
come under the Trade Boards or under the Joint Industrial Councils 
which was not more prosperous afterwards than it had been ever before. 


From men like Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. Harold Macmillan the author 
produces sentiments that are in keeping with those of the encyclicals. 
He concludes on an optimistic note and with an appeal to the significance 
of Christ’s Kingship on earth, taken from the encyclical Quas Primas. 
He is, I fear, too confident when he says that “ this is the faith which all 
English Christians share. It has all the explosive quality of dynamite. 
And it can conquer the world.”” The book is thoughtful and well-balanced; 
it blends acute analysis with fruitful suggestions; it is altogether an 
admirable piece of work. 


— 
_— 


SHORT NOTICES 


NON-CATHOLIC 

Evelyn Underhill’s was a name well known in the science of the mystics 
and of Mysticism. She ‘‘ knew Europe and the sea”; she had literary 
associations with early twentieth century circles in London; between 
1904 and 1908 she had published three novels that enjoyed “‘ a reasonably 
good reception.”” She was a scholar as well, and she collaborated with the 
Deputy Keeper of manuscripts at the British Museum, in a book on 
illuminated manuscripts. Born in 1875, she was married in 1907. Four 
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years afterwards, she came under the influence of Baron von Higel, with 
whom she remained in close intellectual and spiritual contact. There 
was one period when she was strongly attracted towards the Catholic 
Church. Writing in 1911, but referring to her experiences of 1907, she 
noted: “ The day after I came away (after a convent retreat), I was 
converted quite suddenly, once and for all, by an overpowering vision 
which had really no specifically Christian elements, but yet convinced me 
that the Catholic religion was true.” The writer of the Introduction 
adds: ‘“‘ By Catholic there she meant the Roman.” On her return to 
London, in 1907, she wrote to Mgr. R. H. Benson, and a correspondence 
followed. Her mind was shaken by the encyclical Pascendi Gregis against 
Modernism. She was deeply worried. In 1g11 she noted: “I cannot 
accept Anglicanism instead ; it seems an entirely different thing.”” And 
again: ‘It is all wrong, but at present I do not know what else to do.” 
Ultimately she grew to accept and even to defend Anglicanism, and 
within that fold she worked tirelessly and with evident results. She came 
to be acknowledged as a lay expert on questions of the spiritual life and 
spiritual direction. The Letters of Evelyn Underhill (Longmans, ros. 6d. 
n.) are a genuine tribute to this Anglican apostolate. The book has a 
substantial introduction from Mr. Charles Williams. Unfortunately her 
letters to and from Baron von Hiigel are not available ; they might have 
helped us to follow more easily her spiritual development. But, in the letters 
here published, there is much sound wisdom and advice, revealing a psycho- 
logical insight and an appreciation of spiritual realities that are quite rare. 

The title which Sir Charles Jeffries gives to his forthright and sturdy 
book—Creed or Commonsense (Faber and Faber, 5s. n.)—is not meant 
as an alternative. On the contrary, he argues that it is sheer common- 
sense to accept the Christian Creed and that Christianity is a thing that 
can be accepted by an ordinary, hard-headed, twentieth-century man. 
“* I object ’’ he declares ‘‘ to anyone regarding me as a credulous half-wit ”’ 
on the grounds that “I believe in a set of exploded myths.” He joins 
issue from the start with people who try to sift out Christian moral notions 
from the New Testament, leaving all doctrine aside. ‘‘ Paul does not say 
that if you behave in a certain way you will be a Christian, but that if you 
are a Christian you will behave in a certain way, which is a very different 
thing.” He stresses the fact that what was original and striking in Christ’s 
teaching was that which dealt with the nature of God, with Christ’s own 
relationship with God, with His redemptive mission and the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. There are certain points which Catholics would 
reject. The author appears to believe in the certainty of salvation for 
all men and he speaks of Pentecost ambiguously as “‘ a further spectacular 
sign that thenceforth His spiritual presence was available for them.” 
After declaring that Christ said ‘‘Is’’ and not “ represents,”’ when He 
instituted the Eucharist, he at once tones down the force of his argument 
by adding that the elements of bread and wine were and are “ effectual 
symbols of His body and blood.”” The weakest chapters are those which 
face the criticism arising from a divided Christendom. If there is any 
one Church that is the true Church of Christ, “ our plain duty is to join 
up with it.” With courtesy but no great strength of argument he rejects 
the claims of the Catholic Church. In these later chapters he speaks 
more than once of ‘‘ basic Christianity,” a notion that Catholics cannot 
share with him. However, Sir Charles has written an honest, sincere 


and lucid book. 
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PRESENT DAY QUESTIONS 

The Struggle of the Serbs, by K. St. Pavlowitch (Standard Art Book 
Co. Ltd., 5s. n.) gives us briefly the story of the people of Serbia. This 
volume, simply composed with a number of apt illustrations, is all the 
more welcome to-day because of the difficult situation that has arisen 
in the Balkans. Extra-Balkan Powers have attempted to undermine the 
authority of the Royal Yugoslav Government, that is the legitimate—- 
and the only legitimate—authority for the regions invaded by Germany. 
The support given to Josip Broz, known as Tito, has tended to obscure 
the continuity of Serbian national resistance. This useful volume brings 
us back to the realities of Serbian history and to genuine hopes for Serbia’s 
future. 

Our Friends the Jews (B.O. and W., 3s. 6d. n.)—that is what Father 
Day calls them. In quite a short book Father Arthur Day tells us of 
his twenty years of contact with East End Jews. He dates his interest 
in the Jewish problem froman early love of the Old Testament and, in part 
too, from an early friendship with a Jewish boy. He does not bother with 
long descriptions. Everything is succinct and episodic. But, for all its 
tiny compass, the book contains a host of incidents and experiences— 
some entertaining, many of more lasting value. Throughout it all there 
shines a sense of humour, and at the same time a fundamental under- 
standing of the Jewish character and tradition, and also an appreciation 
of the special position of Israel in the Divine revelation. Father Day 
worked for many years at Farm Street. He knew his London; and this 
book shows how well he knew his Hebrew London. It also shows how 
well he knows the literature of Israel, ancient and more modern. A most 
readable, informative and helpful volume. 

The Fight of the Norwegian Church against Nazism (Macmillan, 
New York, $1.75) by Bjarne Héye and Trygve M. Ager presents us with 
a complete and documented story of the Nazi plus Norwegian Quisling 
attempt to introduce the New Order into Scandinavia. Resistance to 
this attempt centred round the Norwegian Lutheran Church and gives 
us probably the most vigorous example of the Protestant struggle with 
Nazi totalitarianism. Bishops and pastors were arrested ; Quisling 
bishops were introduced ; both measures proved a failure since more 
than 98 per cent. of the clergy remained loyal to the Primate, Bishop 
Berggrav, and would have nothing to do with the Quisling nominees. 
With the clergy must also be mentioned the school teachers of Norway, 
hundreds of whom have been arrested and deported. The general spirit 
of Christian resistance is admirably illustrated in a pamphlet widely 
distributed through Norway : 

The Norwegian Church’s fight is Norway’s fight. The Church 
is the common home of us all. And it houses all our treasured 
possessions. The fight shall be fought, in the catacombs. From now 
onwards the light shall come from the Church. Tyranny shall be 
resisted until its final defeat. Soon will come the time when we can 
emerge from our hidden shelters and rebuild our country in the way 
it must and shall be built. Spring is near. 


DOCTRINAL 
From M. H. Gill of Dublin comes a new volume in honour of The 
Mother of Jesus (5s. n.), composed by the well-known Capuchin writer, 
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Father James. His works on philosophical and other subjects are suffi- 
ciently familiar. Here we find a series of chapters on one of the oldest 
of themes—the privileges and glories of Our Blessed Lady. The titles 
given to the chapters show the general development of the book. They 
are the following: ‘“ Portrait”; ‘‘ Vocation”; ‘ Immaculate” ; 
** Pre-Ordained ” ; ‘‘ Virgin-Mother ”’ ; ‘‘ Mediation” ; and ‘‘ Queen.” 
With a rich background of theological knowledge and the inspiration of 
personal devotion, the author retells the old, and yet ever new, story of 
Our Lady’s life and her part in the mystery of Redemption. A useful 
book, admirably arranged and produced. 


FICTION 

Miss Anne Meredith’s latest novel, Curtain, Mr. Greatheart (Faber and 
Faber, gs. 6d. n.), is pleasingly written and constructed with considerable 
skill. It is the story of an Anglican clergyman, with his wife and family, 
and it spans the years between the sixties of last century and the outbreak 
of the 1914-1918 war. Richard Creagh, a determined young curate in an 
East Riding parish, woos and weds Laura, daughter of a fierce old country 
dean. After ten years of work in the Yorkshire district of Wold Robert, 
he is involved in a crisis that causes him to transfer to another parish, this 
time in Surrey. Richard and his wife are very real figures, and their 
domestic and family life is presented with a warmth and care for detail 
that are attractive. A decidedly Christian emphasis is noticeable through- 
out the story which attempts to focus the reader’s attention upon the 
pattern of Victorian life at its most sincere—a life in which moral and re- 
_ ligious values were given their proper significance. The children of the 
marriage show, in their varying ways, the influence of the Newer Age. 
Philip, the son, becomes entangled in a chivalrous affair with a somewhat 
commonplace dancer, while the daughter, Julia, endeavours to lose herself 
in social work in the East End of London. The mutual influence and 
reactions of parents and children are assiduously studied and described. 
Altogether a good novel. - Quite modern in its presentation, it is none the 
less in the direct line of descent from the works of Jane Austen and Mrs. 


Craik. 


SCRIPTURAL 


Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., has already published interesting and 
very readable studies of the minor prophets. In his newest volume, From 
Creation fo Christmas (B.O. and W., 7s. 6d. n.) he has adapted the story of 
the Old Testament for boys and girls. He has done this admirably. 
Throughout he insists that the Old Testament is one single story, the story 
of the people of Israel. He reminds us in a preface that “‘ human nature 
never quite got back its balance after the Fall, and from Creation to 
Christmas we find even the greatest heroes doing the most peculiar things. 
It is after that human nature really learns to stand on its own feet again. 
So if the Old Testament is full of puzzles, remember that it is also full of 
prophecies . . . and that the prophecies are only fulfilled in the New.” 
Here is presented that Old Testament story in a manner that is simple 
and clear and ought to appeal at once to the youthful readers that are 
envisaged. There are adequate tables of historical sequence and one or 
two maps: and an appendix contains an analysis of books like Tobias, 
Judith, Esther, Ruth and Job that appear to interrupt the gentle flow of 
Jewish history. The book is valuable though the illustrations—from the 
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Old Testament pictures of William Hole—are possibly too elaborate and 
confusing for the young readers for whom the book is primarily intended. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
A symposium of saints is always welcome, for the saints are our guides 
and models. In Saints for Girls (Sands, 6s. n.) we have twelve studies of 
feminine sanctity, from the modestly anonymous pen of a Servite nun. 
Passing from Our Lady and St. Anne we are introduced to two queens, 
Margaret of Scotland and Jadwiga of Poland, to the Servite St. Juliana, 
to the long-suffering St. Lidwina and the busy St. Zita, and to Gemma 
Galgani, Bernadette, and St. Thérése of recent years. ‘The various chapters 
are written in a simple and devotional style ; and they will be helpful as 
spiritual reading. On the whole, it might have been better to omit saints 
like Bernadette and Soeur Thérése, already familiar from many books and 
to have included other champions of the faith. Why,.for example, is 
St. Joan of Arc passed over? And no English martyr finds mention. 
None the less this collection will encourage many a young Catholic girl. 


LITURGICAL 
From Messrs. M. H. Gill & Sons of Dublin there comes to us a new edition 
of the Church’s Officium et Missae pro Defunctis, priced at five shillings and 
arranged for the ecclesiastical students of Maynooth by Fr. John Lane, 
already well known for his liturgical publications. The volume of some 
180 pages gives us in clear type the full Office of the Dead, with all three 
nocturnes, together with the various Masses of Requiem and the complete 
office for All Souls’ Day. It is a very handy compendium. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Mr. Christopher Dawson’s address to the Oxford Peace Aims Conference, 
held in July, 1943, is now reproduced as Peace Aims Pamphlet, No. 20. 
The author welcomes the recognition that international peace must depend 
upon the creation of social welfare in individual countries. The problems 
of post-war reconstruction, he wisely argues, are very complicated and they 
admit of no simple, and certainly of no purely ideological, solution. He 
brings us back to the fundamental issue of to-day—an issue which does not 
yet appear to be grasped in British thinking about the post-war years, 
namely the fact that our scientific possibilities have far outstripped our moral 
and spiritual powers. Twentieth century man controls the material means 
to solve our major economic and social problems; but spiritually, he 
is bewildered, and—most frightening symptom of all—he seems to have 
forgotten his own personal and spiritual significance. ‘‘ Unless we can 
find a way to restore the contact between the social order and the life of 
the spirit, our civilisation will be destroyed by the forces which it has had 
the knowledge to create but not the wisdom to control.” This pamphlet 
ought to be widely read and pondered. 

In The Training of the Catholic Teacher (Sword of the Spirit, 4d. n.) 
we have a brave and thoughtful study of one of the most important educa- 
tional problems of to-day, that of the formation of the Catholic teacher 
of to-morrow. Its author, Mother O’Leary, Ph.D., M.A., attempts to 
confront the charges that are levelled against Catholic teachers: she 
examines them, in the framework of existing training methods and has some 
suggestions to offer, by which these might be amplified and improved. 
A valuable—and challenging—pamphlet. 


Printed in Great Britain at the BuRLEIGH Press, Lewin’s Mead, Bristov 
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**THE UNIVERSE ”’ 


The Leading Catholic Newspaper 
merits your support. 


Tt has faithfully and zealously served the 
Catholic Cause at home and abroad during the 
whole period of its long history 1860-1942. 
Its able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
powerful articles and unrivalled news service 
place it in the front rank of newspapers. . . 


EVERY FRIDAY 24 


Direct Subscriptions: 198. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 


Special terms for members of His Majesty’s 
Forces : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 
pro rata for 6 or 3 months. 

Head Office: 


Field House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. 





Eighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 
By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


** Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
professedly religious—or should we say pious ?—way of 
dealing with the difficulties involved is not always helpful 
to those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
wholesome book we have seen on this subject.’’ 

‘ Blackfriarte 


Price Ninepence Net. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR © 
YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 


This excellent prayer book, an especial 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
with various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
has been described as truly manly and practical, 
and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
and devout. 

Prices, 2/6 cloth limp ; and 3/6 cloth boards. 


LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15 





“ The CATHOLIG HERALD is one of 
the few periodicals that a man can 
read in this time of war without 
his intelligence being insulted and 
his imagination stultified.” 


John Middleton Murry. 


CATHOLIC 
HERALD 


Order a copy from your newsagent. 


Every Friday. Price 2d. 





NEW BURDENS TO SHARE... 


We are all bearing new burdens these 
days, but the C.T.S. has a new burden 
which we must share if this great work 
for the Faith is not to be crippled. Several 
new pamphlets have already been brought 
out to meet the new problems arising out 
of the war: more are urgently needed. 


Won’t YOU help by becoming a member ? 





Write now for particulars : 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W.1I 


THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 


THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than seventy-nine 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodical] 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended. 








PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
London, 


Annual subscription 14s. post free (U.S.A. $3.50), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, $.W.15, 
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DEATH AND LIFE 


M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


Will be acceptable to many in these days. He 
deals with the Christian doctrine about death and 
the after-life, bringing to his theme profound 
scholarship and his well-known power of popular 
statement.—Guardian. 

5s. net 


THE GREAT O’NEILL 


Biography of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-1616 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


May be commended to the historian for its breadth | 
and freshness of view, and to the general reader 
for the brilliance of the writer.—Times Lit. Supp. 


A narrative of great picturesqueness and imagi- 
native power.—Sunday Times. 





15s. net 
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